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PREFACE 



(U) This Working Note is one o£ a series being prepared as part oE 
a comprehensive analyticaL history of the U.S --Soviet strategic anus 
competition during the years i945--1972. The effort was requested by the 
Secretary of Defense and is being coordinated by the OSD Historian, 
Dr. Alfred Goldberg. Several DOD components and private research organi- 
zations are engaged in various aspects of the history. Under the sponsor- 
ship of the Defense Advanced Research Projects Agency, Rand was assigned 
the cask of examining the military forces and budgets of the superpowers. 
This note deals with the USSR for the years 1963-1972 and is preceded by 
two others by the same authors covering the intervals 1945-1953 and 1952- 
1964.* 

(U) Other Rand studies now in progress for the history will provide 
the broad historical and strategic conceptual framework for the project 
and will examine organizational and decisionmaking aspects affecting the 
forces and budgets of both the United States and the USSR. The ultimate 
integrative history is to be written by a Final Study Group headed by 
Professor Ernest R. May of Harvard University, serving as a consultant to 
the Historical Office, OSD. 

* 

WN(L)-9248-ARPA, The Evolution of Soviet Military Forces and Budgets, 
1945-1953 , and WN(L)-9266-ARPA, Evolution of Soviet Military Forces and 
Budgets, 1952-1964 . 



Workmg No c$ arc intended only to transmrl preliminary results to a Rand sponsor. Unrike Rand Reports. Ihev are not 
sub,cct to standard Rand peer-review and editorial processes. Views or conclusions expressed herein may be lentaUw:. 
they do not necessarily represent the opinions of Rand or the sponsoring agency. Working Notes mav n«t he distributed 
without the approval of the sponsoring agency. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

^fHf Like the previous installment, "Evolution of Soviet Military 
Forces and Budgets, 1952-1964, WN(L)-9266-ARPA, this report relies 
entirely on estimates supplied by CIA's Office of Strategic Research, 
dating from the spring of 19 7A. A first set of revisions subsequent 
to that date are reflected in the last published CIA spending report.^ 
Further revisions are in progress but will probably not be published 
before next spring. 

(U) The underlying expenditure values were calculated at 1970 
ruble prices. Presumably within an interval of a few years bracketing 
the weight year, these data at constant prices should not depart too 
far from a current-price series. To that limited extent, the distri- 
butions presented here might also reflect patterns perceived by the 
Soviet leadership. 

(U) The force estimates, as in the previous installment, derive 
from OSR and DIA materials, and the reader may be referred to WN(L)-9266 
for some general comments on these data. 

(U) Again we allow for some overlap in time with the previous 
installment by beginning the estimates with the year 1963, the year 
before Khrushchev's ouster. The discussion then considers the ten 
year period (1963-1972) as a whole — i.e., without attempting to 
construct subperiods in advance. 



CIA, Soviet Defense Spending; Trends in Ruble Expenditures , 



SR IR 75-5, March 1975 (S) . 
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(U) In examining the growth and structure of expenditures, we 
retain the threefold breakdown— by service, mission, and resource. 



II. FORCES AND BUD G ETS BY SERVICE 

A. Military Manpower" ^ 

(^) In the years 1963-1972 total Soviet military manpower strength 
continued the increase which began in 1961 when there were 2.9 million 
men In the armed forces. By 1963 the total had risen to 3.1 million 
and in 1972 amounted to 3.9 million, an increase of about 26 percent. 
Most of the rise was accounted for by an addition of 444,000 men 
(40 percent) to the Ground Forces. The Conmand and General Support, 
or overhead function of the armed services was the next greatest contri- 
butor to the rise in total strength as 143,000 men were added between 
1963 and 1972, a 31 percent Increase. During this period the Strategic 
Rocket Forces experienced a 60 percent addition (103,000 men) to its 
numbers, and PVO Strany, the Air Defense Forces, also gained 57,000 men, 
which in their case was a 14 percent rise. This occurred despite a 
drop of 26,000 men in the fighter aviation element of these forces, which 
was more than compensated for by increases in surface-to-air missile, 
ABM, and early warning and control manpower. The Navy recorded the 
smallest manpower rise, 11.5 percent (47,000 men) between 1963 and 
1972, while the Security Forces apparently maintained a constant 
strength level of 225,000 men throughout the period. Annual estimates 
of military manpower strength for each of the main components of the 
armed forces appear in Table I. 



(U) For definition of service boundaries, see next section on 
outlays. 
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B. Outlays 

As noted in previous installments, the OSR materials do not 
provide a direct service breakdown but are arranged instead by mission 
element. A service distribution was synthesized from the mission 
elements as follows: 

Gvauand Fovoes, Ground troops. 

Strategic Rocket Forces (SRF), Strategic attack: missiles, 
intercontinental, and missiles, peripheral. 

Air Foroea, For some purposes it is useful to break this down 
further: * 

Lorn Range Air Forces (LRA) . Strategic attack: bombers, 

intercontinental, and bombers, peripheral. 

Frontal Aviation or Taotioat Air, Ground; tactical air. 

Military Transport Aviation, Military transport aviation.. - 
PVO Strany, Strategic defense. 
Navy. Also subdivided: 

Strategic Forces, Strategic attack: missile submarines, 

intercontinental, and missile submarines, peripheral. 

Other. Naval (including naval air). 
^ Joint support outlays in the strategic attack mission were 
prorated among LRA, Navy (strategic forces), and SRF. As indicated 
there, RDT&E outlays cannot be assigned to particular services (or 
missions). Thus, the calculation of the service structure of expendi- 
tures excludes RDT&E, as well as DOSAAF support, military security 
forces, and outlays on reserve and retired personnel (pay and allowances) 
from the sum of service expenditures. Except for RDT&E, these components 




1 
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are of minor importance, accounting for only 5 percent of all military 
outlays in both 1963 and 1972. KDT&E expenditures are discussed in a 
later section. 



service are shown graphically in Figures 1-2; the computed percentages and 
indexes are displayed in Part I of the Appendix Table, The decade 
covered in this installment was one of overall growth in Soviet expen- 
ditures on its active military forces (particularly, after 1965) and 
even greater change in the distribution of these outlays among the 
services. Ground force costs rose 38 percent between 1963 and 1968 
with some falloff thereafter, until 1972, and their share in the total 
for six services rose from 18 percent in 1963 to 21 percent in 1968 
and 22 percent In 1972. This, of course, is a sharp contrast to the 
persistent downward . trend in expenditures on the ground forces in 
earlier periods. 

(/fi FVO strany also fared well after 1963, but only until 1969. 
In that interval outlays on this component jvmped 64 percent, and 
their relative weight in the six-service total increased from 11 percent 
at the beginning of the period to 15 percent in 1969. Thereafter, 
PVO expenditures declined by 17 percent in three years. 



decreased by almost half in 1963-1965, doubled in the next two years, 
and then declined by 60 percent in 1968-1972. Accordingly, the SRF 




The structure and growth of Soviet military expenditures by 




SRF outlays fluctuated sharply during this decade. Outlays 



share swings down from 17 to 10 percent, up to 18 percent, and then 



down still further to 7 percent. 





1961 62 64 66 68 70 72 1961 62 64 66 68 70 72 1961 62 64 66 68 70 72 



Year Year Year 



Fig.l Growth of Soviet military expenditures by service, 1961- 1972 

(Indexes, 1960 « 100) 




X Navy 

PVO strany 

SRF 

Command & support 



j | I I I \ \ \ \ \ \ 1 

1962 63 64 65 66 67 68 69 70 71 72 

Year 

Fig* 2 Structure of Soviet military expenditures by service/ 
1963- 1972 (in percent) 
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^fiff Air Force outlays also experience large changes in relative 
weight, from 21-22 percent in 1963-1965 to 13 percent in 1969 and then 
up again to 17 percent in 1972, This reflects a decline in expendi- 
ture levels by almost 30 percent between the 1963-1965 average and the 
1969 trough. In the next three years outlays rose by one-seventh. 
LRA and Tactical (or frontal) Aviation are the major contributors to 
the 1965-1969 decline, and Tactical Aviation and Military Transport 
Aviation are the major elements of the recovery. Over the whole 
period, there is therefore a perceptible restructuring of AF outlays 
among the three components. The share of the LRA is cut almost in- 
half, that of Military Transport Aviation is about the same at the 
initial and terminal points, while the relative weight of Tactical 
Aviation is higher at the end than at the beginning of the period. 

Naval outlays were generally on a rising trend until 1970, 
propelled by massive increases in the strategic component. The latter 
doubled in three years between 1963 and 1966, dotibled again in the 
single year 1968, rose 45 percent in the following year and an 
additional 15 percent in 1970. The decline in momentimi restored the 1969 
level by 1972. Strategic force outlays in the navy had accounted for 
less than 1 percent of the six-service total in 1963, but it jumped to 
the 4 percent level in 1969-1972. The overall naval share rose 
slightly as a result. 

Command and support outlays rose monotonically throughout 
the period under review, and were half again as large at the end as at 
the beginning of the interval. However, the most rapid increments in 
the series occur in the sixties. Thus, the command and support share 



-10- 



rises from 17 percent in 1963 to 21 percent in 1969 and 23 percent In 
1972, 

^ The recent CIA report, Sovf'.ct Defense Spending: Trnvdr> -in 
Ruble Expenditures J SR IR 75-5, March 1975 (S) is based on the same 
kinds of estimates as those which serve as the source for the present 
report. There are discrepancies between the data reported in SR IR 75-5 
and the series compiled here. With respect to the service distribution, 
these discrepancies may be judged approximately by percentage deviations 
of the value estimates underlying this report from the reported CIA 
figures for 1963 and 1972, as follows: 



1963 1972 

Ground Forces -27 r24 

SRF -2 -8 

PVO Strany -11 -9 

Air Forces -8 -7 

Navy -8 -7 

Command and Support +33 +27 

Six Forces -6 -6 



^ The discrepancies are explained in large part by the following 
special procedures used in SR IR 75-5: (a) Ground Forces expenditures 
include outlays on the security forces plus subsistence outlays for 
reservists; (b) Compensation of civilian employees in the military 
establishment has been removed from the category of Command and Support 
and distributed among the other services roughly in proportion to their 
respective expenditures on military pay; (c) The six-force total 
includes pensions (added to Command and Support) , subsistence outlays 
for reservists, and expenditures on the security forces. In addition, 
there have been minor revisions in estimates of individual components 
of the forces. 



III. THE FORCE STRUCTURES 



A. The Strategic Attack and Defense Forces (U) 

The years 1963-1972 saw an extraordinary i»rowth in the stratut'it* 



intercontinental forces of the USSR (Table 2). The numbers of doployod 
ICBMs grew steadily and rapidly from around 109 in 1963 to about 1,320 in 
1972. Much of the growth occurred in the SS-11 and secondly in the very 
large SS-9, both being emplaced in hardened silos. Furthermore, the 
number of missile- firing submarines more than quadrupled (16 to 76) during 
the period while the complements of missiles carried rose by more than. ten 
times, from 73 in 1963 to 774 in 1972, In 1963 most of these missiles con- 
sisted of the short-range (150-250 nautical mile) SS-N-3s. In 1972, 416 of 
the 774 total were the SS-N-6 missiles of 1300-1600 nautical mile range, 
the remainder being principally SS-N-3s. It is now evident that the USSR 
built its long range strategic offensive forces mainly with land and sea 
based missiles. The number of heavy bombers peaked at 205 in 1964 and 
since then has declined slightly. Manned aircraft have thus provided a 
rather modest long range capability, and when the Bison and Bear were first 
in service in the mid-1950s, the USSR was already engaged in research and 
development activities aimed at creating missile forces. The heavy bomber 
programs were probably carried forward to impress and deter the U.S. and 
also as a hedge against failure of the ICBM and missile submarine progtams. 



three missile submarine designs, all of which were nuclear powered. During 
the 1963-1972 period three additional ICBM models (SS-9, SS-11, and SS-13) 
were placed in service and also four additional classes of nuclear missile 
submarines including especially the Y class, carrying 16 missiles with a 





In 1963 these forces consisted of three basic ICBM designs and 
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1300-1600 nautical mile range in each boat. By 1972 there wcro \ ivc 
different types of ICBMs and six different classes of missile submarinus 
in operational status. No new heavy bomber designs appeared, and in 
1972, the Bisons and Bears, in gradually declining numbers, still com- 
prised, the entire fleet. 

Concerning strategic offensive forces with ranges pt^ripheral to 
its own territory, the USSR has maintained substantial deployments which 
exhibit varying, but largely downward, trends. The numbers of Air Force 
TU-16 (Badger) and TU-22 (Blinder) ' medium bombers declined from 930 in 
1963 to 675 in 1972. However, the numbers of these weapons assigned to 
Naval Aviation increased somewhat, from 375 to 520 in the same period, a 
continuation of the trend between 1954 and 1964. The numbers of missile 
submarines ranged from 41 in 1963 to 55 in 1969 before dropping to 51 in 
1972. The deployed strength of land based ballistic missiles declined 
between 1963 and 1972, from 668 to 587, after reaching a peak of 709 in 
1965. 

In overall terms it appears that during this period the USSR 



placed diminishing emphasis on its peripheral offensive forces, but simul- 
taneously Increased its long range offensive power. In consonance with 
these changes in force levels, the resources devoted to long range weapons 
have increased and those devoted to peripheral offensive weapons have 
decreased.^ The shift in emphasis may or may not reflect changing Soviet 
views about the nature of the forces required for deterrence and war 
fighting. The peripheral forces were still substantial in 1972, but the 
long range forces were accorded an increasing priority in the 1963-1972 
period, 

■'"See Section TV. 
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^ An interesting mixture of changes occurred during; these years 
with respect to Soviet strategic defensive forces (Table 3). Thrrc iu»w 
fighter interceptors were introduced into service (MTC;-25 , SU-15 , :md TU- 
128). However, the total size of the interceptor force dropped by nearly 
30 percent. At the same time surface-to-air missile launchers, including 
those of the new SA-S . increased in number by over 30 percent and appeared 
to be approaching a peak. 

B. The General Purpose Forces (U) 

(U) 1, Ground Forces. As noted in a previous paper, strength data 
on the Ground Forces are difficult to deal with because of the complexity 
and fluidity of their organization and because of the changing perceptions 
of U.S. intelligence analysts concerning the structure of these forces. 
The most reliable and consistent data pertain to the divisional structure 
which includes 60 percent of total ground forces manpower. The remaining 
personnel are included in other types of organizational units— combined 
armies, tank armies, military districts and fronts, and corps headquarters, 
constituting a mixture of combat and administrative units. In Table 4 are 
presented estimates of the numbers of divisions and of manpower in both 
divisions and other types of units. 

(/^ It is notable that the years 1963-1972 brought a steady growth 
in the Army's divisional strength and a 40 percent increase in its total 
manpower. The number of airborne divisions remained at 7 throughout the 
period; the number of tank divisions varied from 49 to 52 and ended up at 
50 in 1972. The number of motorized rifle divisions (which do not differ 
greatly in composition from tank divisions) rose without pause through 
the entire period, from 84 in 1963 to 111 in 1972. The Army's share of 
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total armed forces manpower rose from 36 percent at the start oC tin* 
period to nearly 40 percent at its close. 

Modernization of the Army's weapons appeared to continue .it 
a steady but not over-rapid pace. A new light amphibious vehicle, thi* 
type 62, appeared in 1967 and a new medium tank, the M-70, in 1970. 
In each of these same years a new airborne amphibious combat vehicle 
(fiMD and BMP) entered service. A new 23 mm. anti-aircraft artillery 
piece, the ZSU-24, was apparently deployed in 1965 and a new 100 mm. 
field artillery piece, the T-12A, in about 1970. 

2. The Naval Forces. From 1963 through 1972 the Soviet fleet 
of major surface vessels not only grew In size but acquired several new 
classes of ships, indicating the USSR's Interest in modernization. 
While the number of submarines declined by 40 percent, several new de- 
signs became operational, and the fleet of long range submarines grew by 
86 percent. The major new class of surface ship joining the fleet was 
the guided missile helicopter ship, and the lead ship, the Moskva, was 
completed in 1967. The new guided missile light cruiser, Kara, was com- 
pleted in 1972 and was preceded by the Kresta I and Kresta II ships of 
the same type in 1967 and 1969. In 1968 the guided missile destroyer 
Kanin appeared, followed by the Krivak class in 1970. Other new arrivals 
included the Petya II and Petya III destroyer escorts in 1965, the Grisha 
class coastal escort in 1968, three subchasers in 1967, 1970, and 1972, 
including one hydrofoil design, a tank landing ship in 1966, plus miscel- 
laneous small vessels. Five new classes of submarines, three of them 
nuclear-powered, appeared in these years. In 1968 came the medium range 
Bravo class and the long range nuclear Victor class. In 1969 the lead 
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ship of the long range Alfa class SSN was completed, and in 1972 cimv. 
the long range diesel powered Victor class and the long range nuclear 
powered Uniform class. The advent of all these new naval designs Indi- 
cates a considerable R&D and procurement effort and a definite Interest 
of the USSR in possessing a substantial and modem navy. Estimates of 
Soviet naval strength in this period appear In Table 5, omitting missile 
submarines already counted in Table 2. Minor surface vessels, numl>cM*iiig 
in the hundreds, are excluded from consideration. 

(U) 3. The Tactical Air Forces. The Soviet Tactical Air Forces 
added more than 1,100 fighter aircraft between 1963 and 1972. These in- 
cluded small numbers of four new designs, the MIG-23, MIG-25, SU-17, and 
the YAK-28. While the complement of fighters was increasing by 44 per- 
cent and that of recon aircraft more than doubled, the bomber arm of the 
Tactical Air Forces declined by over 30 percent. This was due mainly to 
the phasing down of the old IL-28 light bomber while the numbers of the 
newer YAK-28 were kept at rather low levels. Table 6 contains the force 
estimates. 

(g!^ 4. Naval Aviation Forces. These forces generally maintained 
their bomber strength and increased their numbers of medium bombers 
during the 1963-1972 years. The reconnaissance and ASW aircraft in- 
creased in numbers and four new designs for these functions entered 
deployment. In addition, the complement of helicopters nearly doubled. 
Many major surface vessels are now equipped with helicopter pads and 
carry helicopters on board. Strength estimates appear in Table 7. 

5. Military Transport Aviation. We do not possess reliable 
time series of numbers of aircraft by type for the substantial Soviet 
MATS. In 1963 this service possessed about 3,500 aircraft of which 
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1,800 were very small planes and 1,100 were light transports while only 
600 were medium range machines. In the ensuing years there was a great 
reduction in the extra light category while the fleet of medium range 
planes increased by 70 percent. The numbers of light transports de- 
clined by over 25 percent. Surprisingly, it was not until 1969 that 
the first long range heavy transports were acquired by MATS, although 
aircraft of this type had previously been assigned to combat arms, such 
as Long Range Aviation, for support of their operations. By 1972 MATS 
had only 25 heavy transports. In addition it possessed 875 very light, 
800 light, and 1,020 medium transports, a total of 2,720 machines. 



IV. MANPOWER AND OUTLAYS BY MISSION 
A . . Military Manpower 

^ A look at the functional distribution of Soviet manpower by military 
mission (Table 8) shows that between 1963 and 1972 as in earlier years, 
the general purpose forces possessed the lion's share of the total. In 
1972 nearly 55 percent of total manpower was in these forces, with the 
ground forces comprising the largest component. Although rising in 
absolute terms, the Naval Forces lost relatively, and by 1972 had declined 
to 11 percent of the total as opposed to 13 percent in 1963, the decline 
occurring in surface ships and submarines while naval aviation maintained 
its relative position. Strategic defensive forces, while dropping slightly 
from 13-1/2 to 12 percent between 1963 and 1972, remained the second largest 
.element of the combat forces. The relative manpower strength of the inter- 
continental strategic offensive forces rose from 1.8 to 4.6 percent of the 
total from 1963 to 1972, due almost entirely to the growth of the Soviet 
Rocket Forces. Offensive forces of medium or peripheral range lost rela- 
tively during this period and possessed 4 percent of the total in 1972, 
down from 6 percent in 1963. Military Air Transport acquired additional 
personnel in the course of these years while declining slightly in relative 
terms. All other military functions — that is, command and general .support, 
security troops, and R&D support — lost slightly in their share of total 
manpower but still possessed over one-fifth of it in 1972. These over- 
head functions absorbed more personnel throughout the period than did the 
strategic offensive and defensive forces combined. 
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B. OUTLAYS BY MISSION 

Again, as in the previous Installment, the growth and structure 
of outlays by mission are computed directly from the CIA data, and the 
all-mission total includes all elements; it is Identical with the total 
for resources, too. (Figures 3-4; Appendix Table, Part II) 

(^1^ Expenditures on the strategic attack mission experienced sharp 
changes in direction during the decade under consideration. They were 
cut by about one-quarter in 1964-65, jumped 40 percent in 1966-1967, 
and declined by the same proportion In 1968-1972. On balance, mission 
outlays in this category by 1972 were about two-fifths lower than in 1963 
which was reflected in a 50 percent decline of the mission share, from 
one-fifth of total military expenditures in 1963 to one-tenth in 1972. 

^ Strategic defense as a mission has been identified with. the 
outlays of PVO strany, which were discussed in the previous section. The 
six-year increase in these outlays brought their shares up to a level of 
11-12 percent from a 1963 mark of 8 percent of total expenditures (not 
just the six-service total) . In 1971-1972 the absolute value and relative 
weight of strategic defense declined. 

{yf As a mission, ground forces differ from the service category 
by the inclusion of tactical air. Mission outlays grew at a relatively 
slow but steady pace (with only a slight Interruption in 1969) , to a 
level one-third higher in 1972 than in 1963. However, because ground 
expenditures rose less rapidly than the total in a number of years, the 
relative weight of ground changed less over the period, remaining within 
the range 19-22 percent of total outlays. 
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Fig. 4 Structure of Soviet military expenditures by mission, 
1963-1972 (in percent) 
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(jt) Naval expenditures fluctuated within a narrow band in this 
period, with the peak less than a tenth higher than the trough. The 
difference between this pattern and that of the service category is 
explained by the inclusion in the latter of strategic force expenditures, 
which were very buoyant in this period. As a share of total military 
expenditures, the naval mission, therefore, declined on balance, from an 
initial level of 11-12 percent to 9 percent In 1971-1972. 

^ As indicated previously. Military Transport Aviation was on a 
downward trend until 1966 (minus a fifth) but picked up by one-third be- 
tween 1966 and 1972. In consequence, the share in total expenditures at 
the end of the period was about the same as at the beginning, 4 percent. 

^ Xn discussing service outlays, it was noted that expenditures 
on forces grew moderately in this period. However, total military expendi- 
tures increased more substantially: the 1972 level was 20 percent higher 
than that of 1963. In the first part of the period, the driving force of 
this growth was the increase in strategic defense and ground force outlays, 
with help from outlays on the reserves and the retired (expenditures on 
reserves and retired personnel rose at an average rate of 2.8 percent per 
year between 1963 and 1972) and in 1966-1967 from strategic attack. How- 
ever, the overall growth of 1969-1972 is due primarily to the spurt in 
military RDT&E outlays, which are estimated by CIA to have increased 62 
percent between 1968 and 1972. As a result, the relative importance of 
military RDT&E is shown as growing 1-1/2 times in this subperiod, from 
15-1/2 to 23-1/2 percent. 

ijt) Unfortunately, the reliability of the RDT&E estimates in the 
decade under consideration is subject to considerable doubt, especially 
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In the later years. The difficulty is connected to the important 
difference in the methodology of estimating RDT&E as compared with the 
estimates of force outlays. When CIA went over to direct costing of 
Soviet military forces, it continued to estimate military RDT&E on the 
basis of Soviet state budget data. This was necessitated by the character 
of R&D — the difficult of identifying and costing particular programs and 
the large proportion of R&D activity which cannot be associated with 
particular systems under development. In the late 19508 and early 1960s, 
estimation from budget data seemed to be aided by the availability of a 
1958 Soviet statistical handbook on social -cultural outlays which appeared 
to identify (presumably inadvertently) classified R&D within the total all- 
Union part of the state budget. Extrapolation of this share became the 

•mainstay of CIA estimates of Soviet military ItDT&E. Unfortunabely but 
...understandably, there were no further Soviet disclosures of this kind. 
OSR has continued to use published Soviet data on the financing of "science" 
outlays as the basis of its estimates of military RDT&E, but the distri- 
bution of the aggregate between military and civilian Is problematic. 

The obvious consequence of this problem is to increase the esti- 

finatlng error attached to the values of total military outlays and to the 
percentage distribution of the totals by both mission and resource group. 



V. OUTLAYS BY RESOURCE GROUP 



^ In distinct contrast to the pattern shown in the 1950 's, 
operating outlays rose without Interruption in the decade 1963-1*) 73. 
The cumulative increase amounted to 35 percent by 1972. Both components 
of operating outlays — military personnel and O&M — showed the same con- 
sistent upward drive; the overall increase in military personnel costs 
was about one-quarter between 1963 and 1972, while the growth of O&M 
charges was considerably larger, 45 percent. Because of varying annual 
growth rates, the changes in the shares of operating outlays are not of 
a uniform pattern. The relative importance of all operating outlays 
rose from 45 percent in 1963 to 49-50 percent in 1971-1972 and that of 
O&M increased from 21 percent in 1963 to 24-25 percent in 1968-1972. 
However, the share of military personnel remained virtually unchanged 
at 24-25 percent. 

{/^ There was greater fluctuation in the growth pattern of invest- 
ment outlays, which, after a drop of 7 percent in 1964-1965. increased 
by one-sixth in the next two years. The level held steady in 1968-1969 
and then dropped, by about one-quarter to 1972. Procurement expenditures 
are by far the preponderant part of the investment (the ratio to con- 
struction is 10-15:1), and the former showed a generally similar growth 
pattern: down A percent in 1964-1965, up 14 percent in 1966-1968, and 
down 20 percent in 1969-1972. Thus, by 1972. Investment outlays 
accounted for 27 percent of total military expenditures, against 38 per- 
cent in 1963. Over the same interval, procurement's share of the total 
dropped from 35 percent to 25 percent. 
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Viewing total military expenditures in its resource distribu- 
tion, it appears that the growth of the middle '60 's (1965-1968) derives 
in almost equal measure from increases in investment and operating out- 
lays. On the other hand, from 1968 to 1972, aggregate growth is driven 
by sharp increases in RDT&E expenditures, with minor assistance from 
operating outlays, and hindered by the decline in investment. The 
comments in the previous section on the reliability of the RDT&E esti- 
mates apply here as well. 

The CIA document cited earlier, SR IR 75-5, also distributes 
expenditures by resource category. However, the coverage of Investment 
and operating outlays In this document differs somewhat from that of the 
breakdown employed in this paper. Procurement of spare parts is entered 
under Investment in SR IR 75-5 as is facility repair, both of which are 
calculated as operating and maintenance outlays In the GSR estimate 
underlying the present paper. Under operating outlays, military pay Is 
aggregated with civilian pay and allowances, while in the GSR data 
civilian pay is entered under G&M expenditures. The resource total in 
SR IR 75-5 also excludes pay of reservists. 
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VI. THE DISTRIBUTION OF SOVIET 
RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT EFFORT 

(U) The gradually evolving Soviet force structures described in 
the preceding pages were the results of substantial research and develop- 
ment efforts generally occurring from three to five years or more before 
weapons deployment. For this reason, and because technological progress 
is a major driving element in the arms competition, it is of some interest 
to examine the extent of Soviet R&D effort and its distribution among 
military missions and organizations* The results of a rough calculation 
are presented in Table 9. The calculations are based on dollar costs 
rather than rubles, which would be much preferable, but it is hoped that 
dollar costing does not unduly distort the trend and distribution. The 
computation is based on an examination of over 300 weapon systems deployed 
by the Soviets during the 1950s and 1960s. The dates at which each system 
entered service were determined. R&D costs were assigned to each weapon 
and the outlays were spread back through the years from the time of first 
deployment. The mission and organizational subordination of each weapon 
was established and the individual R&D costs were added for each year to 
arrive at totals for each mission, organization, and weapon. It will be 
noted that the outlays in 1965-1969 were somewhat less than in the previous 
period. This decline is not real and simply results from the fact that in 
the 1965-1969 period outlays were actually being made for systems which 
had not reached deployment by 1972 and which were thus not recorded in our 
calculations. If it had been possible to include expenditures on the 
SS-16, SS-17, SS-18, SS-19 ICBMs, the Delta class FBM submarine, the 
Backfire strategic bomber, the MIG-25 fighter and other systems, the 
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Table 9 

ESTIMATED SOVIET MILITARY AND SPACE RDT&E OUTLAYS 
BY MILITARY FUNCTION AND COMPONENT, 
1960-1964 AND 1965-1969 



Indexes * Percent of Total Outlays 



a 



By Function 

Strategic Offensive 

Aircraft and ASM 
Missiles, land -based 
Missiles, sea-based 

Defensive 

AAA guns 
SAM/ ABM 
Naval SAM 
Fighters/AAM 

General Purpose 

Army: rockets 
missiles 
. -tank, assault guns 



" Support 
Radar 

Transport & Miscellaneous 

aircraft 
Helicopters 

Space Systems 



All RDT&E 



196Q-64«100 of Each Period 

1965-1969 1960-64 1965-69 



87 51 ^ 

80 6 5 

74 38 31 

162 7 13 

40 22 10 

13 b b 

177 16 3 

51 lb 

104 5 6 

117 .12 16 

38 1 - b 

7 . 4 . b 

70 b b 



Navy: surface ship 2 2 

torpedo subs. 271 

Air Force: tactical 

fighters/AAM 202 4 9 



170 3.6 

83 b b 

167 3 5 

741 b b 

146 12 19 



-ifi A 1 

Launch systems -'^ - 

Vehicles ^ 
Launch operations 350 

90 100 100 



^Discrepancies between totals and sums of components are due to rounding 
^Less than half of one percent. 
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Table 9 



Continued Indexes Percent of Total Outlays 

1960-64=100 of Each Pertoda 

1965-1969 1960-64 1965-69 



By Component 



Ground Forces 


1 1 
IZ 


e 
J 


l_ 


Tanks and assault guns 


70 


b 


b 


AAA guns 


13 


b 


b 


Rockets 


38 


1 


b 


Missiles 


7 


4 


b 


Navy 


156 


11 


19 


Surface ships 


102 


2 


2 


Missile subs, and missiles 


162 


7 


13 


Other subs. 


271 


1 


4 


SAMs 


51 


1 


D 


Air Force ' 


69 


31 


24 


Long range air. 


80 


6 


5 


Tactical air. 


202 


4 


9 


PVO-aircraft 


104 


5 


6 


PVO-SAMs 


18 


16 


3 


Rocket Forces 


74_ 


38 


31 


Space Ministries 


146 


12 


19 


Other 


170 


3 


6 


All RDT&E 


90 


100 


100 



^Discrepancies between totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 
Less than half of one percent. 
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1963-1969 totals (particularly for strategic systems) would have exceeded 
those of the previous period. 

(U) However, some conclusions of interest emerge. Strategic 
offensive weapons still received the greatest share of R&D resources. 
Although this share has apparently declined since the early years, it was 
nevertheless nearly 50 percent of the total in 1965-1969, even without 
accounting for the effects of the four new ICBM systems now in and approach- 
ing deployment. Aircraft and ASM systems, accounting for the bulk of the 
outlays on strategic systems In the early years, declined steadily in 
resource use and at the end represented a minor element . As aircraft 

-systems declined, emphasis shifted to missile systems; and between I960- 
1964 and the final 1965-1969 period, sea-based missiles' assumed more 
importance relative to those based on land. The figures on defensive 

, .systems are influenced substantially by the expensive ABM system. The 
USSR appears to have maintained a considerable R&D effort on defensive 
fighters and their air-to-air missiles. Nevertheless, the share of total 
R&D on the defensive mission seems to have declined significantly In the 
more recent years. Also notable is the moderate increase of funding for 

:the general purpose forces weapon systems in the late 1960s, reaching 16 
percent of the. total. While outlays for ground force weapobs seem to 
have declined, those for tactical aviation and attack submarines Increased. 
The Soviet space effort has absorbed an increasing share of all R&D. In 
the 1965-1969 period the rise was primarily due to the large scale of 
launch operations, including Interplanetary probes. 

(U) With respect to the organizational distribution of R&D outlays, 
the substantial decline in the shares given to the Ground and Air Forces 
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is notable, although there was a growing emphasis on tactical aviation. 
R&D for the Soviet Navy increased sharply, due to renewed emphasis on 
submarine development. The data also show that the Soviet Rocket Forces 
retained a preeminent place in the distribution of R&D resources in the 
1960s, although seeming to decline in the last half of the decade. 
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VII . CONCLUSION 

^ In contrast to the 1950s, the decade of the 60s is one of grow- 
ing Soviet forces and of the outlays thereon. The long decline of the 
Ground Forces was ended and reversed while growth was also apparent in 
other components of the total. Strategic offensive forces were built up 
in spurts, particularly in the years 1966-68, which reflected itself in 
sharp changes in the direction of growth of absolute and relative outlays. 
In the process, the intercontinental elements clearly benefited at the 
expense of the peripheral ones. Strategic defensive forces, organized 
in the PVO strany, experienced rapid growth in the raid and late sixties 
but declined in 1970-72. There were gains in the general purpose forces 
too, apparent In the slow but steady growth of outlays on ground .and 
tactical air. It is evident, also, that R&D outlays rose at a rapid rate, 
although the indicated magnitudes may have a substantial estimating error. 
In the distribution of R&D resources, strategic offensive weapons received 
the lion's share, with a noteworthy shift in emphasis from aircraft and 
ASM system to missiles and especially sea-based missiles. 



Appendix Table 

STRUCTURE AND GROWTH OF SOVIET MILITARY EXPENDITURES, 1963-1972 
I. Distribution By Service 



A. In Percent of Total Outlays in Each Year^ 





1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1970 


1971 


1972 


1. Ground Forces 


17.8 


18.8 


20.2 


20.0 


19.5 


21.1 


19.8 


19.9 


20.9 


22.4 


2. SRF 


17.2 


12.9 


9.8 


15.5 


18.0 


15.2 


14.3 


13.4 


10.1 


7.3 


3. PVO Strany 


10.9 


12.7 


12.5 


11.9 


11.8 


13.4 


15.1 


14.2 


14.3 


13.4 


4. Air Forces 
a. LRA 


7.9 


8.7 


8.4 


6.4 


5.2 


4.6 


3.7 


3.1 


3.0 


3,5 


b. Tactical Aviation 


7.5 


8.0 


8.0 


7.1 


6.1 


5.5 


S.O 


6.7 


7.2 


8.0 


c. Military Transport 
Aviation 


5.7 


5.0 


4.8 


4.4 


4.2 


4.2 


4.3 


4.7 


5.2 


5.6 


d. TOTAL 


21.2 


21.7 


21.2 


17.9 


15.5 


14.3 


13.1 


14.6 


15.4 


17.1 


5. Navy 






















a. Strategic Forces 


.7 


.9 


1.1 


1.4 


1.3 


2.4 


3.5 


4.0 


4.0 


3.7 


b. Other 


14.9 


14.5 


15.3 


13.8 


14.1 


13.1 


13.1 


12.6 


12.7 


12.9 


c. TOTAL 


15.7 


15.3 


16.4 


15.2 


15.4 


15.6 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


16.6 


6. Command & Support 


17.2 


18.6 


19.8 


19.5 


19.8 


20.4 


21.1 


21.4 


22.6 


23.4 


TOTAL SIX SERVICES*^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 










B. 


Index Numbers, 


1960 - 


100 






1. Ground Forces 


102.3 


108.1 


117.4 


122.4 


125.5 


140.9 


133.6 


134.4 


137.1 


142.9 


2. SRF 


128.8 


97.0 


74.7 


123.7 


151.5 


132.3 


126.8 


118.2 


86.9 


60.6 


3. PVO Strany 


72.0 


83.6 


83.6 


84.0 


87.6 


103.1 


117.8 


110.2 


107.6 


98.2 


4. Air Forces' 






















a. LRA 


120.4 


131.6 


128.6 


104.1 


87.8 


81.6 


66.3 


36. 1 


52.0 


59.2 


b. Tactical Aviation 


101.8 


108.2 


109.1 


102.7 


92.7 


86.4 


80.0 


106.4 


110.9 


120.9 


c. Military Transport 

Aviation 


100.0 


87.1 


84.7 


81.2 


82.4 


85.9 


89.4 


97.6 


103.5 


108.2 



107.5 109.9 108.5 96.9 88.1 84.6 78.2 87.0 89.1 96.6 

32.4 38.2 50.0 64.7 61.8 123.5 179.4 205.9 197.1 179.4 
105.7 102.3 109.5 104.3 111.9 108.1 109.0 105.2 102.4 101.4 

95.5 93.4 101.2 98.8 104.9 110.2 118.9 119.3 115.6 112.3 
116.9 126.0 136.1 141.1 150.7 161.2 168.5 171.2 175.3 176.7 
103.3 103,5 104.6 110,3 115.9 120.3 121.8 121.9 118.0 115.2 



d. TOTAL 

5. Navy 

a. Strategic Forces 

b. Other 

c. TOTAL 

6. Conaand & Support 
TOTAL SIX SERVICES 



^Excluding military RDT&E. DOSAAF 
^iBcrepancies between totals and 



support, military security forces, reserve and retired peraoonel. 
sums of coa^onents are due to rounding. 
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Appendlx Table 

STRUCTUM: and growth of soviet military EXPHIDITURES, 1963-1972 
II. Dlstrlbutioa By Mission 



In Percent of Total Oxitlays in Each Year 







1963 


1964 


1965 


1966 


1967 


1968 


1969 


1 Q7n 


1071 


1972 


1. 


Straceglc Attack 


20.0 


17.4 


15.0 


18.2 


19.2 


17.7 


16 Q 


1 ^ & 




10.3 


2. 


Strategic Defense 


8.4 


9.6 


9.7 


9.3 






11.9 


10.7 


10.4 


9.6 


3. 


Ground 


19.6 


20.7 


21.9 


21.2 


20.2 


21.2 


19.4 


20.0 






4. 


Naval 


11.5 


11.2 


11.9 


10.8 


11.1 


10.5 


10.2 


9.5 


9.2 


9.2 


5. 


Military Transport 
Aviation 






3.7 


3.4 


3.3 


3.4 


3.4 


3.6 


3.8 


4.0 


6. 


Military RDT&E 


17.7 


17.7 


17.3 17.0 


16.2 


15.5 


17.0 


20.1 


22.3 


23.5 


7, 


Comand & Support 


13.3 


14.3 


15.4 


15.2 


15.6 


16.3 


16.5 


16.1 


16,5 


16.8 


8. 


DOSAAF 


.3 


.3 


,3 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


.2 


9. 


Military Security 
Forces 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


1.9 


1.8 


1.7 


1.7 


1.6 


1.6 


1.6 


10. 


ReserVfi & RaMrarl 


c .0 


2.9 


2.9 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.8 


2.9 


3.0 


11. 


Ciach Invasion 












.1 












ALL MISSIONS* 




XUv. u 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 












B. 


Index Numbers, 1960 < 


■ lAn 






1. 


Strategic Attack 


117.0 


101. S 


88.4 


112.5 


123.4 


116.7 


114.9 


109.1 


88.1 


72.6 


2. 


Strategic Defense 


72.0 


83.6 


83.6 


84.0 


87.6 


103.1 


103.1 


117.8 


110.2 


98.2 


3. 


Ground 


102.2 


107.9 


114.9 


116.5 


115.7 


124.7 


117.3 


126.0 


129.5 


136.3 


4. 


Naval 


105.7 


102.4 


109.5 


104.3 


111.9 


108.1 


109.0 


105.2 


102.4 


101.4 


5. 


Military Transport 
Aviation 


100.0 


87.1 


84.7 


81.2 


82.4 


85.9 


89.4 


97.6 


103.5 


108.2 


6. 


Military RDT&E 


140.5 


140.9 


138.8 


142.6 


141.7 


138.8 


157.0 


193.0 


214.0 


224.8 


7. 


Connand & Support 


116.9 


126.0 


136.1 


141.1 


150.7 


161.2 


168.5 


171.2 


175.3 


176.7 


8. 


DOSAAF 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.6 


9. 


Military Security 
Forces 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 


82.6 



10. Reserve & Retired 105.9 107.8 107.8 111.8 115.7 
ALL MISSIONS^ 108.1 los.l 108.9 114.2 118.6 



119.6 123.5 127.5 131.3 135.3 
122.0 125.6 130.7 130.7 129.8 



discrepancies between totals and sud of coBponents are 
''including, in 1968, Czech invasion. 



due to rounding. 
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PREFACE 



(0) This paper la one of a aerlea being prepared aa part of a conpi«liaa. 
alve analytical hlatory of the U.S.-Sovlet atrateglc anu c'o«petltion during^ 
the yeara 1M5-I972. The effort was requeated by the Secretary of Defense. 1. 
being coordinated by the OSD Hlatorian, Dr. Alfred Goldberg, and la fln«>ced by 
the Defense Advanced Reaearch Projects Agency. Several DOD coaponents and- 
private research organlzatlona are engaged In various aspects of the history. 
Rand vas assigned the task of exaadnlng the military forces and budgets of the 
superpowers. This Working Hote deals with the USSR for the years 1945-1953 
and will be followed by two additional documents treating the remainder of the 
period. 

(U) other Rand studies now in progress for the history will provide the 
broad historical and strategic conceptual framework for the project and will 
examine the organizational and decisionmaking aspects affecting the forces and 
budgets of both, the United States and the USSR. The ultimate Integrative his- 
tory is to be written by a Pinal Study Group headed by Profeasor Ernest R. May 
of Harvard University, nerving as a consultant to the Historical Office, OSD. 
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I. INTRODUCTION 

(U) This paper Is the first of three presenting a history of Soviet 
nllltary forces and budgets from the end of World War II to the signing . 
of SALT I. The scheme of perlodlzatlon Is essentially that of major 
leadership chanj;e8: the first period covers the last years of Stalin* a 
reign, until the beginning of 1953» the second extends through 1964, the 
date of Khrushchev's overthrow, and the third Is coextensive with the 
Brezhnev regime until 1972. 

yt) The basic data source. for the period from 1951 on Is SCAM, 
CIA's Strategic Cost Analysis Hodel, In Its mld-1974 run. This data base 
has since undergone some revision and will continue to do so in the 
future, but such changes are not taken Into account in our discussion, 
here or in the forthcoming installments. 

(Jt) It must be reported, with great regret, that there is no reliable 
source or set of sources for the middle and late 19408. There has not been 
any attempt In recent years to devel<^ a retrospective series before 1951, 
and there are no contemporary estimates for these years which Inspire 
confidence. The CIA was created in 1947, but our literature search has 
not uncovered material on military outlays before the early 19508. 
Developed In a period where- both methodology and information left much 
to be desired, .the documents of the early 1950s provide little detail on 
Soviet military expenditures and much of the material that is provided 
is now obsolete. As for data on forces, the picture is broadly similar. 
Sources differ widely in their estimates of major components and documen* 
tation is at a minimum. We will indicate below some of the sharp dis- 
crepancies between various sets of force data. 



(«) In the late 19508. apparently, CU began to develop an elabor- 
ate and more sophisticated framenorfc for analysis of Soviet military 
costs. The methodology of this system was Uid out in a document that 
has been made available,^ A published version, of the detailed estimates 
emerging from this system has not been found. However, a set of data 
brought to Rand in late 1959 and made avaUable for internal use In a 
limited distribution document, designated S0V07-39, may be supposed to 
belong to this CIA system of estimates.^ Unfortunately, SOVOY-39 begins 
^^th the year 1947, although it runs through 1959. Ho reliable classi- 
fied estimates have been found for the years 1945-1947, 

<B)r As a consequence, our estimates for this first period of the 
arms competition history are a loosely linked chain, whose links are 
derived from sharply different estimating procedures. The first link, 
for 1945-1947, Is based to a large extent on official and semi-official' 
Soviet data. The expenditure iside takes off from data on wartime out- 
lays, published relatively recently.^ For expenditures, the second link, 
covering 1947-1951, Is SOVOT-39. This is a building-block costing model 
like SCAH but much less sophisticated and articulated in structure than 
SCM, which Is the outcome of the rapid development of technical Intel- 
ligence collection In the past 15 years. 

(U) Given the nature of our information for period one, we cannot 
hope to escape large errors in estimating particular components. This is 
particuUrly true for the late 1940s. We can only hope that trends in 
MJor aggr^tes are not unrecognizably distorted by the crude Information 
available. 

^(ff) CIA/RR ER SC 60/6, SC #05938/60, Methodology for Estimating 
Soviet Military Expenditures . TS Codeword, 26 August 1960. 
2 

(0? SOVOY-39 figures are clearly from the same system as the 
CIA contribution to NIE 11-4-58 and 11-4-59, minor variants of which 
are reproduced in CIA RR EM 60-19, The Relationship Between Announced 
Soviet Military Manpower, Budgetary Allocations for Defense, and Total 
Military Expenditures 1955-1962 . 15 September 1960 (S) . 
3 

(U) See the Appendix to this paper. 




" ^ Al. FORCES 

A. Hanpower 

(U) As suggested In the laCroductlon, detailed and reliable estiaates 

' are lacking for ouch of the early postwar period. Nor Is there a consensos 

r 

; anong the available estimates. Sone of the difficulties for manpower 

statistics are Illustrated In Table 1, which combines a 1948 source with 

I . later CIA data along with a few official Soviet totals and estimates 

that have been developed from the latter and other Soviet sources. \ 

' Some two years before the outbreak of World War II, In 1937, . 
the Soviet armed forces numbered about 1 1/2 million men, with the over- 

1 . 

whelming bulk, perhaps 1.3 millloo men. In the ground forces. The air 
forces. Including naval aviation, were estimated to number 140,000 and 

I the navy only 60,000. Internal security forces are Indicated as equal 

I to the size of the air and naval forces combined. 

(9) By May 1945, the Soviet military had grown to an all time peak 

j strength of some 12 millions, including security forces, with roughly 

! 10 million in the ground forces. Judging from Soviet data on force \ 

structure at the German fronts alone (but including 6HQ reserves and 
excluding air defense), naval strength should have been closer to 
600 thousand (the NIS figure) than to 300 (the SID figure), while the 
air Torcc might have been up to a million men. Security forces are put . 

i at 700 thousand in both classified estimates. 

(U) The Soviets claim to have rapidly demobilized the vast forces 
they disposed at the end of the war. In January 1960, Khrushchev claimed 
a reduction in military manpower of 75 percent In 2 1/2 years, from 
11,365.00 at the close of the European war, to 2,874,000 at the beginning 
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Table 1 

ESTDttlBS or S07XBT NILITART NANPOWEK, 1937-1953 (U) 
(TbPUMtid Hen) 



Active Regular Seiylee 

Air end Coomid end Securlcy , TbUl AcClva 



Date 


Source 


Ground 


Navel 


Havel Air 


GsDBFsX Support 


Total 




nu icerr cozi 


Jolj 1937 


8I0-4S 


1,300 


60 


140 








1 TIM 


m? 


SovlAt 










1,433 




. . 


Job. IMS* 


Sovdlac 
















■qr IMS 


8I>48 


10*236 


300 


1.155 


n.a. . 


11,691 


700 


12,390 


mj IMS 


8X8-74 


10»000 


600 


1.100 


n.a. 


11,600 


700 


12,300 


my IMS 


Soviet 










11.363 




' *• 


Jmi* 1946 


8XD-48 


4»600 


300 




n^e ■ 




/HO 


£ AAA 

0.4w0 


Jen. 1M« 


BXS-74 


s.ooo 


695*^ 


705** 


n.a. 


6.400 


600 - 


7,000 


Jea. 1946 


Beclaete 










5.250 






Jaa. 1M7 


118-74 


2,800 


695^= 




o.a. 


4,050 


300 


4.5sb 


Jan. 1M7 


SatlMte 










3.750 




• • 


July 1M7 


SXD-48 


2,600 


300 


450 


n.a. 


3.350 


400 


3.750 


July 1M7 


SOVOT 


2.800 


600 


600 


a.e. 


4,000 


550 


4, sso 


July 1947 


Betlaete 










3,300 


« * 




Jan. IMS 


IIIS-74 


2,600 


695*= 


505" 


n.e. 


3,800 


400 


' 4,200 


Jni. 1M8 


Soviet 










2.874 


« « 




Jiily IMS 


sovtnr 


2.S50 


600 


650 


n.a. 


3,800 


.350 


4 ,330 


AAy 1M9 


SOTOT 


3,450 


600 


650 


n.a. 


4,700 


sso 


S.ISO ' 


-Jen. 1950 


IIIS-74 


2.650 


695*= 


555" 


n.a. 


3,900 


400 


4.300 


July 1950 


S&KH 


3,737 


600 


663. 


n.a. 


5,000 


550 . 


5,550 


Jaa. 1951 


8X8-74 


3.400 


695* 


6O5' 


n.a. 


4,700 


400 


S.lOO 


Jidy 1951 


SOVOT 


4.340 


67S 


685 


n.a. 


5.700 


550 


6,250 


J«ly 19S1 


SC4X 


4,118 


S86 


676 


533 


5.913 


490 


6,403 


Joly 1952 


SOVOT 


4,600 


675 


725 


n.a. 


6,000 


550 


6,SS0 


Jtay 1952 


SCAM 


4.312 


613 


759 


613 


6,297 


542 


6,839 


Jaa. 19S3 


8X8-74 


3,400 


745* 


655* 


n.a. 


4.800 


T 


T 


July 1953 


SOVOT • 


4.350 


674 


775 


a.e. 


5.800 


550 


6.350 


July 1953 


SCAH 


3,731 


625 


787 


573 


5,716 


478 


6.194 



aaena not available, 
"n.e." neana not epplicable. 

*Sovlct-Cenan fronta only, excludlag air defcnae personnel, but Includlnt Blfb Coanuiad reservea. 
Claaelf Icetion of Devel elr not indicated. 

^Xoeludlaf 24,000 elrbocae troops 

^lacludlng naval air 

'Eaeludiat naval air 



800ICB8; SID-48 t CU, Sfcratealc Intelligence Digaat. USSR . III. March 1948, (S) . p. 1 (The estinetes 
tbcaselvea are dated 1 July 1947). HIS-74 ; National Intelligence Survey, USSR. April 1974, <S). "ArMd 
n>rcee," p. 8. SOVOT ; Sovoy>39, CIA ettlnatea c. 1959 (S), (see text above, p. ). Soviet ; Jenuary IMS 
««ti«ete frM Institut MaTkst«ea-Lenlnlj»a prl T«K KPSS, latorlla Vellkol otechestvemioi votny Sovetakoao 
Solnae. Voennoe ladecel *etvo , V, 1963, p. 27. Othera from IChrushchev In Pravda , 15 January 1960. 
EatiiBates: Baaed on Khruahchev figures and description of the postwar demo blllaat Ion In V.N. Donchenko 
"DM>billKetislle SoveCskoi ermii t resheale probleny kedrov v pcrvye poalevoennye gody." Istoriie SSSR. 
1970y. Ho. 3, pp. 97-98. (See test, pp. ,). 
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of 1948. A reeeat Soviet source fills in a very few of the. details 
of this pictures^ 

(U) 1* On June 22, 1945, the Supreme Soviet ordered denobillzatioD 
during the secood half of 1945 of the 13 oldest age classes. Vlth the 
defeat of the Japanese, a Septenber 7 decree extended the language of 
the June action to troops on the ?ar Eastern fronts. This first phase 
of the desiobillsatloa was accoaplished by the end of September and 
Involved' over 3.3 million men- 
CD) 2. A second phase was Inaugurated with a decree of September 25, 
ordering the release of the 10 next senior age classes of enlisted men, 
as well as specialists (in the civilian economy) with middle or higher 
education, students of second and third courses, teachers and Instructors, 
soldiers who had received three or more woxmds or had served seven or 
anre years, and all female enlisted personnel. 

(U) 3. A third phase, said to involve considerably fewer people 
than the first two, took place during the period Hay-September 1946. In 
Odessa oblast, the number released in 1946' was less than two-fifths of 
tlie total for 1945-1946. In a number of other provinces, the proportion 
«B8 considerably smaller, between 6-12 percent. 

(D) 4. The fourth and final phase was from the end of 1946 through 
tibe beginning of 1948. 

(U) On the basis of this. information, total force levels excluding 
eecurity troops may be estimated as about 8 million on October 1, 1945, 

CD) Sr. N. Donehenko, "Denobilizatsiia Sovetskoi armii 1 reshenle 
pzobleny kadrov v pervye poslevoennye gody"; Istoriia SSSR . 1970, 
■o. 3, pp. 97-98. 
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perhaps 5 1/4 mlllloQ at the begionlng of 1946 and 3 3/4 nllllon at the 
end of the year. These figures take no account of annual Intake— «r» 
Borc accurately, they assume that if Intake occ'urred, the gross nuniber 
of men released was even higher than Che numbers Indicated. In any case, 
these are the bracketing data points of Khrushchev's 1960 announcement 
(11,365,000 In May 1945 and 2.874,000 at the beginning of 1948), which. 
If accepted, provide the basis for approxlniate judgments in intermediate 
years. 



1946 but perhaps not for January 1947, the SOVOY total for mid-1947 also, 
seems high, and the January 1948 NTS total is one million men above 
Khrushchev's announced figure. 

.(U) However, Khrushchev's figure for 1948 has aroused some skepticism 
on account of the doubling of the Soviet armed forces implied by the 
numbers for 1945, also cited by Khrushchev. Such a rearmament effort 
seens "of far greater magnitude than suggested either by Soviet policy 
prcmouncements or by Western estimates during the period concerned.**^ 
It has been suggested that the 1948 figure was deliberately understated 

"to underscore the Soviet contribution to dlsarmaiDent Immediately after 

..2 
war.' 

We have no Soviet benchmarks after 1948 other than Khrushchev's 
1955 figure. However, there is no dispute about the fact of a buildup 

(U) ^Thoroas W. Wolfe, Soviet Power and Europe: The Evolution of 
a Political-Military Posture. 1945-1964 , RM-5838-FR, The Rand Corporation, 
November 1968, (U) , page 321. 

(U) ^Ibid . . Also, pages 420 and 421. 




From this point of view, the NIS estimates appear high for 
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after 1947; it Is the pace and magnitude that are still not fully known. 

Thus, the Sovoy estimates (of 1959 vintage) begin the buildup after 

■ild-1948, the NIS only from 19*9 or 1950 (1949' data are lacking) , Soviet 

budgets show an Increase In the overt"defens^' allocation by 19 percent 

in 1949, followed by another 5 percent in 1950,^ 

(U) There is an additional piece of evidence that points to 1949 • 

as the year in which the buildup began. The following data. on planned' 

and actual number of trained apprentices entering employment in induatxy, 

construction, and transport (i.e. , the main branches of the non-agricultural 

economy) were compiled by the UH's Economic Commission for Europe 
2 

(thousands) : 

Annual targets of 

Fourth Five Year Plan Actual numbers 



1946 380 382 

1947 790 790 

1948 980 1000 

1949 1090 723 

1950 1250 494 



(U) The indicated shortfall of about one million apprentices may 
veil have been the result largely of stepped-up conscription rates. 
Presumably, the total callr<up was considerably larger, including recruits 
from the villages (not entering the non-agricultural labor force). By 
the end of 1950. therefore, active regular service forces could have been 
as high as 4 1/2-5 million men. 

(U) ^K. N. Plotnikov, Ocherki istorli buldgheta sovetskogo gosudarstva , 
Gosflnlzdat, 1954, p. 433. 
2 

(U) Economic Survey of Europe in 1950 , Geneva, 1951, p. 41. 




Jg) With Khrushchev** 1946 figure as bsse, growth of the atned 
forces by 11/2-2 nlllioa men means an Increase of one-half to 
two-thirds. In the HIS view, the buildup extends perhaps to 1953 (1952 
data are lacking) and amounts to growth by not quite one-quarter in all 
reguUr forces. The SOTOT nuid>ers show a larger growth, almost three-^:^ 
fifths, between 1948 and 1952. According to SOVOY , Increases take pl^M 
in all three forces but particularly sharply in the ground forces 
(80 percent). The NIS-eatlBsted Increase Is also largeat.for the gr<^. 
forces, but amounts to only 30 percent. ' >*■ 

(*) The SCAM series, which, because of its continuity and link to 
the expenditure data, wUl serve as the basis for estimates of the 2nd; 

and 3rd periods, begins with 1951. At this point, the SOVOY and SCM< 
• 1 

figures are not far apart. Moreover, the two series behave compar^lily/ 
between 1951 and 1952. However, for the 1952-1953 change, SCAM showST 
sharper decline in ground force personnel, as well as a decrease in 
command and general support troops and, therefore, a large drop in the 
overall size of the regular forcea. 

B« Ground Forces '^■i-': 
(85 The following description of changes In Soviet aray structure 

in 1945-1947 (Table 2) is drawn from a 1948 classified source whose 
estimates for the armed forces aa a whole and the three service components 
were discussed 'in the previous' section. According to this source, 



% correspondence would be even closer after dlstrlbu- 

2?S r """^T^ ^^''^"^ ^"PP°" personnel among the three 

SSaJtew lo;ofi"T^ and general support includes service schools, head- 
quarters forces, and service central supply and maintenance. 
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in July 1945 the ground forces consisted of 590 divisions and 1965 sep- 
arate brigades (Table 2) . There were 510 rifle divisions, 30 cavalry, 
and 50 artillery, but no tank or mechanized divisions. In addition, 
there were 150 separate tank regiments. The 195 brigades, however, 
included 45 mechanized and 125 tank brigades, the remainder being rifle. 
One year later, the ground force structure had been reduced to 225 div- 
isions and 95 brigades of an altered composition, plus 60 separate tank 
regiments. For the first time aechanlzed and tank forces appeared in 
the divisional structure vith 15 of the former and 10 of the latter. 
The 159 rifle divisions represented 70 percent of the total number con- 
pared with over 85 percent a year earlier. Cavalry divisions declined 
to 21, and artillery to 20. Concerning the separate brigades, tank and 
mechanised strength rose in proportional terms while declining in abso- 
lute numbers, and separate tank regiments were reduced to 60. ^ By July 
1947 the emphasis on mechanized and tank forces had further increased 
to the detriment of rifle forces* 

Unfortunately, no information is currently at hand concerning 
the composition of the Soviet ground forces In the years 1948-1950. 
However, SCAM data imply a resurgence in the strength of rifle divisions 
by 1951 which had become increasingly motorized. In addition, the num- 
ber of mechanized divisions had doubled, while mechanized separate 
brigades had disappeared, as had separate tank regiments. A new type 
of force, the airborne division, had entered service by 1951, while 
cavalry divisions no longer existed. Among the new types of separate 
brigades were those with artillery and anti-aircraft functions. New 
types of separate regiments had also entered service by 1951. 



rr;aaiip» 
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Table 2 

SOVIET ARMY STRUCTURE BY ORGANIZATIONAL UNIT, ' 
SELECTED YEARS, X9A5-1953 (U) 



Unit 


1945 


1946 


1947 


1951 


1952 


1953 


DIVISIONS 


590 


225 


173 


229 


231 


211 


Rifle 


510 


159 


83 


130 


132 


111 


Mechanized 




15 


25 


50 


50 


50 


Tank 




10 


25 


25 


25 


24 


Artillery 


. 50 


20 


20 


19 


19 


16 


Airborne 








5 


5 


6 


Cavalry 


30 


21 


20 








BRIGADES 


195 


95 


15 


223 


229 


192 


Rifle 


25 


10 


10 


13 


12 


11 


Mechanized 


45 


30 










Tank 


125 


55 


5 








Antl-Aircraft 








50 


55 


59 


Artillery 








54 


54 


41 


Corps Artillery 








106 


108 


81 


REGIMENTS 


150 


60 


40 


116 


119 


101 


Tank 


150 


60 


40 








Rocket Artillery 








6 


7 


7 


Breakthrough Artillery 








24 


24 


19 


Reconnal s sane e 








34 


31 


30 


Engineering 








52 


57 


45 



Sources: 1945-1947: CIA, Strategic Intellleence Digest. USSR . 
March 1948. 1951-1953: CIA, SCAM. 



1 44.011111 
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^ It l8 probable that the growing Soviet ground forces vere 
veil equipped* as large scale production of weapons continued through- 
out the early post-war years. Several thousand tanks and self-propelled 
guns were turned out each year (compared to zero and near zero in the 
U.S.)» And two new vehicles, an armored personnel carrier and an amphib- 
ious carrier, went into production in 1949. Artillery and anti-aircraft 
artillery output amounted to thousands of pieces annually. Substantial 
but declining numbers of mortars vere produced, vhlle rocket launchers, 
infantry anti-tank weapons, and small arms were turned out in increasing 
numbers. Most of the equipment being produced was not of new design. 
This situation was to change with a process of research and development 
and subsequent modernization that had its beginnings in the 1946-1953 
period . 

C. The Navy 

During World War II, the Soviet Navy was the waif of the mili- 
tary establishment.^ In 1946 it possessed only about 100 major surface 

combatant surface ships, and at least one-fifth of these, Including all 

2 

four battleships, were classed as "old" ships (Table 3), The Navy did 
have in service about 240 submarines, 70 of which were of the range ocean 
patrol type. In the same year, the U.S. Navy had 1,035 major combat sur- 
face ships and -80 submarines In the active fleet plus 1,673 surface ships 
and 106 submarines In the reserve fleet. 



(U) ^See the Appendix to this paper. 



2 

(U) Ships over 20 years In age are by definition "old" and those under 
15 are "modern." The classification of those between 15 and 20 is a 
matter of analyst Judgement. 



I 
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Table 3 

SOVIET HAVAL FORCES AT MIDYEAR, 1946-1953 (U) 
(Ntifflber of Vessels) 



Type 



1946 1947 



1948 1949 1950 1951 1952 1953 



MODERN HAJOR SURFACE SHIPS 


74 


108 


127 


149 


171 


167 


195 


182 


Heavy cruiser 


1 


7 


8 


9 


9 


0 


0 


0 




J 


1 
1 


1 


2 


3 


7 


12 


14 








45 


50 


57 


87 


110 


116 


Destroyer escort 


24 


28 


32 


37 


40 


1 


4 


7 


Frigate 


25 


28 


40 


50 


61 


71 


68 


42 


Coastal defense 


1 


1 


1 




1 




X 




1 * 

' OLD MAJOR SURFACE SHIPS 


21 


20 


17 


15 


25 


27 


21 


■ 

"35 


! Battleships 


4 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


3 


. -^ -3 


Heavy cruiser 


0 


0 


0 


0 


1 


7 


7 




Light cruiser 


2 


2 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


1 


Destroyer 


15 


15 


13 


11 


10 








Destroyer escort 










10 


0 


0 




j . Frigate 


• • 


• • 


• • 


■ ■ 


• « 


5 


1 




Coastal defense 






• * 




t a 


6 


4 




j TOTAL SURFACE SHIPS 


95 


128 


144 


164 


196 


194 


216 




HODERN- SUBMARINES 


159 


176 


197 


206 


222 


260 


246 


235 


Long range 


70 


74 


76 


77 


73 


72 


68 


55 


Medluin range 


39 


40 


42 


41 


39 


48 


55 


75 


Short range 


50 


62 


79 


88 


110 


140 


123 


105 


OLD SUBMARINES 


81 


77 


71 


61 


57 


54 


73 


110 


Long range 


10 


10 


10 


9 


8 


10 


13 


30 


Medium range 


37 


33 


28 


21 


19 


15 


18 


20 


J . Short range 


34 


34 


33 


31 


30 


29 


42 


60 


1 

TOTAL SUBMARINES 


240 


253 


268 


267 


279 


314 


319 


345 



Sources: 1946-1950, Office of Naval Intelligence^ A Survey of Soviet Naval 
Construct ion ,. May 1953. 1951-1953, CU, SCAM. 
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From 1946 to 1953, the Soviet Navy Increased its strength, 
the fleet of modern major surface ships rising from about 75 to about 
182 » and the number of submarines going up from 159 to 235. The aggre- 
gate of vessels classed as "old" also increased, and the total comple- 
nent of all vessels rose from around 335 to 562. Ships of new post- 
war design entered service. These included the "V" and "Z" class long 
range submarines, which comprised nearly three-fourths of the modern 
submarine fleet by 1953. Also deployed were two new classes of light 
cruisers (Chapayev and Sverdlov) , the Skoryy class destroyer, and the 
Kola and Riga classes destroyer escorts. 

(8) The naval construction program benefited from a thorough 
exploitation. of German technology and talent, particularly in the case 
of submarines. This program does not appear to have reflected deep 
thought about the emerging post-war strategic naval situation, -except 
that no new battleships were constructed. No aircraft carriers were 
constructed either, as plans for acquiring these vessels were appar- 
ently shelved. Ships entering the fleet were largely of limited range 
capability unable to project the USSR's naval strength any significant 
distance from Soviet shores. In addition to the introduction of new 
postwar designs, fleet modernization tfas aided in that only the most 
advanced designs of ships under construction during the war were com- 
pleted. Other uncompleted units, including a battleship, were scrapped. 
Little adaptation of prizes of war was accomplished except in the case 
of a few Italian vessels. Emphasis was given to the construction of 
destroyers and light cruisers and. In the earlier years, of heavy cruisers 
Minor surface ships such as subchasers, mine layers, and mine sweepers 
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recelved emphasis as did short' range coastal submarines. In general, 
according to the ONI, the Soviet program reflected a preference for 
quantity over quality, and a preference for general purpose rather 
. than specialized characteristics. However, R&D activities were in 
train which were later to affect the configuration of the Soviet Havy 
in profound ways* 

P. Air and Naval Air Forces 

^ At the peak war level, in 1944, Soviet military industry pro- 
duced 40,000 aircraft and 53,000 aviation engines.^ By June 1946 there 
were something less than 15,000 aircraft in operational combat units, 
(Table 4), plus unknown but large numbers of second line and reserve 
machines. * . 

The period between the close of World War II and 1953 was 
one of extensive reshaping of Soviet military aviation. One. notable 
event was the appearance of the a rather exact copy of the USB-29, 

in large numbers. With this plane, the Long Range Air Army, organized 
In 1946, acquired for the first time the capability to deliver weapons 
nearly anywhere in Vesxern Europe and the Far East and the theoretical 
potentiality for one-way missions against the U.S. Whether or not 
there was any serious danger of such missions, the possession by the 
USSR of the TO-4 and, beginning in 1949, of the atom bomb, caused genu- 
ine concern among the U.S. military. In addition, the large scale con- 
version from piston to jet engined fighters and light bombers progressed 
steadily, beginning essentially In 1948 with the advent of the MIG-15. 

(U) ^G. S. Kravchenko, Ekonomika SSSR v godv Vellkot otechestvennoi 
voiny (1941-1945 gg), 2nd ed., Ekonomika, 1970, p. 297. 
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Thls program was materially aided by the acquisition from Britain of 
the Nene Jet engine and Nimonlc 80 nickel alloy for jet engine turbine 
blades. Further, the Soviets benefited from the Importation of Gemah 
aeronautical engineers, equlpnent, and aircraft* A substantial pro- 
duction program vas implemented, and the numbers of aircraft in service 
increased by one-third between 1946 and 1953 from about 14,400 to 
around 19,000 planes. 

^ In 1946 apparently the only bomber in the newly created Long 
Range Air Army was the U.S. supplied under lend-lease, except for 

a few miscellaneous IL-4*s, PE-8's, and possibly others. The B-aS, also 
used in Naval Aviation, was still in service in token numbers in 1953. 
The mainstay of the LRA was the TU-4, a copy of and externally India-: . 
tlnguishable from the U.S. B-29. During the war Stalin had tried un- 
successfully to obtain the B-29. In 1944 three U.S. B-29*s landed In 
the USSR due to fuel shortage, and the Soviets at once proceeded to 
copy the design. Three of the largest aircraft plants in the Soviet 
Union were tooled up for assembly. The first Soviet-produced machines 
came off the lines In 1947, and It is likely that small numbers entered 
service in that year. Total production was to reach 2,000 planes, of 
which 1,200 were in combat units in 1954. The rapidity and scale of 
the TU-4 effort was remarkable, and represented a major allocation of 
resources considering the economic burdens which the Soviet Union was 
carrying in those years. 

^ In terms of sheer' numbers. Tactical (or Frontal) Aviation of 
the Air Force was the favored air arm, as would be expected in terms of 
the Soviet doctrine, which regarded aviation as an adjunct to the ground 
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forces. In 1946 Tactical Aviation apparently possessed over 9,000 
planes, 70 percent of the strength of the entire air force, of which 
about 5,600 were bombers and the remainder were fighters. Nearly 
40 percent of the bombers were the Ilyushln Stormovlks, which were 
effective ground attack machines. Large numbers of these were still 
in service in 1953 and beyond, and the IL-10 remained in production 
into the 19608. Other piston engine bombers of World War II design 
were the PE-2 and the TU-2; the former continued In deployment status 
until 1952 and the latter until after 1953. In 1950 the first Jet 
bomber, the IL-28, entered service, and Its numbers increased very 
rapidly as four large assembly plants were In the program. While the 
Tactical Aviation's bomber force declined in size from 5,600 planes 
to 4,300 planes between 1946 and 1953,. it was a much more modem 
force in the latter years. Further, the number of Tactical Aviation 
fighters rose rapidly from about 3,700 in 1946 to around 5,600 in 
1953. In 1953 nearly 70 percent of the planes were the excellent 
MIG 15 's and 17 's, as many old piston fighters, Including the U.S. 
lend-lease P-39, P-40, and P-63, were phased out of service. 

48^ It appears that Naval Aviation tripled in size during the 
1946-1953 period, the Increase taking place in the fighter force 
rather than in the bomber force. However, the available data probably 
overstate the" extent of the increase, since in the early years our 
figures for the Navy do not Include piston engine fighters such as 
the YAK and LA models, some of which were most likely assigned to the 
Navy. The 1951-1953 figures are relatively reliable and indicate that 
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Naval Aviation provided a substantial adjunct to the tactical air ele- 
ment of the general purpose forces. 

(U) It also contributed to the strengthening of the air defense 
program upon which the USSR placed much emphasis. Naval Aviation 
fighters were essentially a part of the shore based air defense forces, 
and in fact were later (1959) to be transferred to the Air Defense 
Forces (PVO). The strength of the combined fighter defense aviation 
declined somewhat from 1946 to 1949, then rose steadily and rapidly 
thereafter as the shift to the MIG Jets progressed. In spite of. its 
large size, the air defense force in these early years was very defi- 
cient in warning and control and In all-weather capability. The 
fighter force was supplemented by thousands of anti-aircraft guns with 
inadequate fire control. Surface-to-air missiles had yet to appear. 
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III. BUDGETS 

A. THE 1945-1947 LINK 

(U) Table 5 provides the scanty Information that can he set out 
presently with any confidence for the years 1945-1947, Apart from the 
official figures for the explicit "defense" appropriation, which is 
believed to exclude outlays on internal security forces, and the 1945 
breakdown, which Is obtained from material explained in the Appendix, 
the data are derived as follows: 

(U) Military pay and allowances . These figures are obtained 
as the product of estimated average annual force levels and remunera- 
tion per man; The former are based on an Interpretation of the four- 
phase demoblllratlon, as recounted by Donchenko.^ Average annual regular- 
service force levels are estimated as 3.5 million In 1946 and 3,3 million 
In 1947, compared with an average in 1945 of 9,8 million. Compensation 
per man averaged about 5000 rubles (49 billion rubles divided by 9.8 
million men), but this was significantly affected by demobilization 
bonuses. . Probably a piore reliable base for estimating postwar pay Is 
the 1944 average, although that too Is distorted by Increases In field 
allowances for service outside Soviet borders. The 1944 force level 
is estimated as 10.75 million, based on the 1945 figures (Table 5) and 
the indication that there were 9.8 million men in the armed forces In 

(U) ^See above, p. 5 » note 1 . 

(U) ^. K. Dutov, ed., Flnansovaia sluzhba Vooruahennykh Sll 
SSSR V period voiny . Voenlzdat, 1967, p. 215. 
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Table 5 

SOVIET ^'DEFENSE" EXPENDITURES AT CURRENT PRICKS 
BY MAJOR RESOURCE COMPONENT. 1945.-1947 
(Billion Rubles) 



1945 1946 1947 



Total "Defense" 
of which 


128 


74 


66 


Military pay and allowances 


49 


18 


13 


Procurement 


36 


18 


(18) 


Construction 


7 


• 

38 


35 


Operations and maintenance; other outlays 
NKO 
NKVMF 


36 
34 
2 







SOURCES ; 1945: Appendix Tables 1 and 8. Military pay and 
allowances are the sum of 45 billion rubles from NKO (Appendix Table 4) 

and 4 billion from NKVMF (computed from the Index In Appendix Table .7 
and* the assumption that pay and allowances accounted for half of 
"maintenance" expenditures In 1940) . NKO construction Is a rough 
guess, based on the discussion on p. 54 and the index of Appendix 
Table 6. 

1946-1947. Total "defense." K.Ni Plotnikov. Ocherkl istorii 
bi ud z heta Sovetskogo gosudarstva , Gosfinizdat,' 1954, p. 433. Other 
figures: see text. 
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Hay 1942. Thus, average pay was about 3300-3400 rubles (36 BR t 10.75 
million men) . In Septanber 1946 civilian wages were increased in con- 
nection with an increase of ration prices (a first stage to derationing). 

• It is assumed that military pay scales were raised at the same time. 
Moreover, it seems likely that the cadre-conscript ratio rose, with a 
concomitant Increase in the average pay and allowance per man. There- 
fore, the average for 1946 is assumed to be somewhat higher than the 
1944 level, or 4000 rubles per man.^ This figure is assumed unchanged 
in 1947. This compares to an average wage and salary rate in the civil- 
ian economy in 1946 of 5700 rubles,' which nay have risen to perhaps 

. 6500 In 1947. 

(U) Procurement . Soviet sources indicate that civilian Industrial 

output increased 20 percent in 1946, while mllicary production was cut 

sharply. As a result, total industrial production In that year declined 

4 

by almost 17 percent relative to 1945. Military production is said to 



(U) Sovetskoe voennoe iskusstvo v Velikoi otechestvennoi voine 1941-1945 gg . , 
1962, I, p. 702, cited in Flnansovala sluzhba . . p. 176. 

(S) ^Estimates of this component differ widely in the literature. SOVOY>39, 
compiled by service. Implies an average for the active regular service of 
5540 rubles per man In 1947 at 1955 pay rates. JIB estimated 1650 rubles 
throughout World War II (JIC, Germany, APPLE PIE Papers, DRS (53) 85. 
Analysis of Soviet Military Expenditures , 1953, (S) , Part 1, p. 7, cited 
in CIA, SC RR 122 — see above p. note ). Hans Heymann, Jr. ( The Mag- 
nitude of Russia's Military Effort , RM-746, 18 December 1951, FOUO, p. 56) 
estimated 3500. rubles per man for 1951 from sources that probably related 
to at least a -year or two earlier. Without more information on the course 
of military pay changes. It is not possible to determine the mutual consis- 
tency of these estimates. 

(U) ■'tsSU SSSR, Trud v SSSR , Statlstlka, 1968, p. 137. 

(U) *E. lu. Lokshln, Promyshlennost ' SSSR 1940-1963 . "Mysl'," 1964, 
pp. 121-122. 
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have accounted for 41 percent of the gross value of all Industrial out' 
put in 1945.^ These figures imply a reduction of military production by 
70 percent in 1946. Conservatively » the decline in hardware procure- 
ment is set at 50 percent in 1946. The 1946 level is assumed unchanged 
in 1947 on the basis of information previously cited, indicating a sig- 
nificant increase in naval strength, relative stability in the air 
order of battle, and decline in the number of ground force units. 

(U) (instruction ; _ oj>eration8 and maintenance; other outlays . 
Calculated as a residual. Hajor categories of O&M expenditurss, should 
have declined tangibly with the end of combat operations and the de- 
mobilization of (an estimated) 55 percent of the force in 1946 followed 
by further cuts in 1947. Thus, the calculated residuals in Table 5 
may imply increases in construction or other outlays. Possibly, expen- 
ditures on other activities rose sharply (R&D? atomic energy?); possibly 
too» the declines in pay and allowances or procurement have been over- 
estimated. 

jiflt* There is no question about the fact of a substantial cut in 
Soviet outlays in 1945-1947. The issue is only of the precise scale 
and structure. Regrettably, on this issue, the CIA documents of the 
early and mid-flftles cannot provide much help. Since their basic pro- 
cedure involved addition of allowances for such elements as internal 
security foroes and nuclear energy to the explicit "defense" allocation, 
there is no Independent check on the magnitude of the predominant element 

(U) ^Institut Marksizma-Leninizma, Istoriia Velikoi otechestvennoi 
voiny Sovetskogo Soivza , V., p. 425. 
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of Soviet military outlays. The manpower figures In these CIA esti- 
mates differ from the ones employed here, but they do not appear to 
have a greater claim to reliability. 

B. THE 1947-1951 LINK; SOVOY-39 

CB) The expenditure estimates of SOVOY-39 derive from a costing 
framework that is of the pre-McMamara era.- Thus, the blocks are built 
up in terms of resource costs rather than programs or missions. More- 
over, no organizational breakdown was presented either. Therefore* 
the following exposition begins %rith the summary data provided by re- 
source component and then proceeds to a crude reworking by organization. 
A mission distribution can be compiled only for procurement. 

(0) The SOVOY data will be presented in two forms, with and with- 
out, adjustment for different manpower estimates. As indicated in 
Section IIA, there Is considerable variance between the SOVOY military . 
manpower estimates and those which are derived from Soviet figures on 
the postwar demobilization and subsequent buildup. It has also been 
noted that there is considerable doubt about the validity of the 1948' 
and 1955 benchmarks reported by Khrushchev. Therefore, the 1947-1951 
link will be presented in two variants, as required: variant A, SOVOY 
unadjusted; variant B, SOVOY adjusted. Under variant B, forces are set 
at the following levels (thousands):^ 



(S) The 1947 figures are adjustments of the SID-48 numbers In Table 1 
for underestimation of the size of the Mavy; the presumed decrease in 
1948 is deducted largely from the fround forces; 1949-1950 figures are 
interpolations between 1948 and 1951; the 1951 figures are original 
SOVOY-39 estimates. 
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Air Force, 






Ground 




Including 


Total Active 


Middle of 


Forces 


Navy 


Naval Air 


Regular Service 


1947 


2400 


450 


450 


3300 


1948 


2150 


450 


400 


3000 


1949 


2700 


500 


500 


3700 


1950 


3500 


600 


600 


4700 


1951 


4340 


675 


685 


5700 



00) The adjustment is to military personnel costs alone. All 
other resource elements are estimated independently of manpower In 
SOVOY-39 and are therefore unaffected by the adjustment. However, 
because total outlays are changed, the adjustment also changes the 
resource distribution of these outlays. Since manpower costs are an 
element of service outlays, the adjustment also affects the growth and 
structure of expenditures by service* 

^ Tables 6 and 7 in their unadjusted variants are computed 
directly from a source summary table without any adaptation. Accord- 
ing to these data, total Soviet military expenditures, including out- 
lays on militarized internal security forces, increased 55 percent 
between 1947 and 1951. This aggregate increase is equivalent to an 
average annual rate of 11.6 percent. Thus, the SOVOY estimates picture 
a sharp buildup between 1947 and 1951, with a peak Increase in 1949. 
Amonji; the components of the total, the most rapid growth was exhibited 

^ ^The adjustment for 1947-1950 is effected by service where annual 
payrates are the Implicit average rates of each year In the original 
SOVOY estimates. For the ground forces these range between 3800 and 
5100 rubles per man In 1947-1950, depending on the estimated number of 
"mobilization troops'* (which affects the officer/recruit ratio). The 
rates are constant in the air force and navy — 9600 and 5250 rubles per 
man — where naval air is included with the air force. When naval air is 
lumped with navy in calculations to be discussed, personnel costs are 
computed separately for naval air (pay rate 9600 rubles per man) and 
other navy (5250 rubles per man) . 
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Table 6 

GRONTH OF SOVIET MILITARY RESOURCE COMPONENTS 
AT 1955 RUBLES. 1947-1951 (U) 
(Index numbers, 1947 - 100) 





1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Military personnel 










A. Unadjusted 


99.6 


111.0 - 


114.3 


124.9 


B. Adjusted 


97.9 


108.5 


127.0 


145.5 


O&M 


102.5 


114.8 


124.6 


136.9 


Procurement 


126.4 


159.3 


205.7 


250.0 


Construction 


100.0 


105.0 


120.0 


145.0 


R&D 


110.5 


122.4 


135.5 


140.8 


Nuclear energy 


300.0 


400.0 


600.0 


700.0 


All outlays 










A. Unadjusted 


107.5 


123.3 


137.8 


154.9 


B. Adjusted 


107.3 


123.1 


146.8 


168.8 
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Table 7 

STRUCTURE OP SOVIET MILITARY OUTLAYS AT 1955 RUBLES 
BY RESOURCE CATEGORY, 1947-1951 (U) 
(Percent of total) 





1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


A. Unadjusted 














58.1 


53.8 


52 ,3 


48.2 


46.8 




X J « o 




12 Q 

X£ « 7 


x^ « o 




Procurement 


15.9 


18.8 


20.6 


23.8 


25,7 


Military construction 


2.3 


2.1 


1.9 


2.0 


2.1 


R&D 


8.7 


8.9 


8.6 


8.5 


7.9 


Nuclear energy 


1.1 


3.2 


3.7 


S.O 


S.l 


Total" 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


B. With manpower adjusted 












Military personnel 


54.3 


49.5 


47.8 


46.9 


46.8 


O&M 


15.2 


14.5 


14.1 


12.9 


12.3 


Procurement 


17.4 


20.5 


22.5 


24.4 


25.7 


Military construction 


2.5 


2.3 


2.1 


2.0 


2.1 


R&D 


9.4 


9.7 


9.4 


8.7 


7.9 


Nuclear energy 


1.2 


3.5 


4.0 


5,1 


5.1 


Total* 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




Discrepancies between totals and sums of components are 
due to rounding. 
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by outlays on nuclear energy, with procurement a distant second, Ezpea-. 
dltures on R&D, construction and O&M are pictured as developing at a 
less hectic pace— 8-10 percent per year until 1951, rather than the • 
more than 25 percent per year of procurement or the even more dizzying 
sevenfold Increase of nuclear energy In four years. Personnel outlays . 
rose by only one-quarter until 1951, equivalent to an annual rate of 
S.7 percent. 

CB) As a consequence, the resource structure of Soviet military *' 
outlays was substantially altered In these years (Table 7, part A). 
The share of personnel expenditures declined by a fifth, and the shares 
of O&M, construction, and R&D also fell, by varying small margins* 
However, the relative Importance of nuclear energy and procurement out- 
lays shot up, and In 1951, according to these data, procurement accounted 
for' a quarter of the total, against only a sixth in 1947. 

^ How much difference do the manpower adjustments make? Mili- 
tary personnel costs grow more rapidly in 1950-1951 than in the un- 
adjusted variant, substantially raising the average annual rate of 
growth from 5.7 to 9.8 percent. The adjustment lifts the Index of 
total military outlays by 9 points In 1950 and 14 points In 1951, 
boosting the Implied average rate of growth from 11.6 to 14 percent per 
year. In the structural calculation, the adjustment reduces the share 
of military personnel costs in each year of the period 1947-1950, par- 
ticularly the first three (by 4-5 points), and raises those of all 
other components. The direction of change in resource element shares 
Is not altered, but the magnitude of change is: the fall in the rela- 
tive weight of military personnel costs between 1947 and 1951 is 
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reduced, as Is the Increase in procurement's share, but the decline In 
OiM's relative importance is somewhat enlarged* 

(U) The next step is to rearrange the data In an organizational 

breakdown » by grouping together relevant cotaponents of the four major 
resource categories — personnel, O&M, procurement, and construction. 
Some special problems are noted In the following listing by resource 
category: 

Personnel « "Ground forces" in the unadjusted variant la* 
dude outlays on the "mobilisation troops." The precise nature of 
this element is not clear » for the source explanation (with respect to 
a manpower distribution) is somewhat cryptic: "The mobilization cate- 
gory is taken as the difference between the sum of the strengths for 
the separate forces (i.e., ground, navy, air — A.S.B.] and the total 
figure for the Ministry of Defense [i.e., excluding militarized in- 
ternal security forces — A.S.B.] as the strength of personnel on active 
regular service." In turn. It is said: "The strength of personnel 
on active regular service is not official but is an attempt to quantify 
expressions relating to the possibility of a mobilization of forces in 
the Soviet Union during the period of the Korean conflict. The quanti- 
fication reflects, primarily, information on class size and call-up 
schpdulr." Internal evidence suggests that the source associates mobil- 
ization troops entirely with the ground forces. 

S(BfJ O&M. For some reason, maintenance of facilities is not 
indicated under O&M but is separately identified in a breakdown of 
military construction. Maintenance of air field and of naval facili- 
ties are assigned to the respective services. For the calculation 
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indudlng naval air with the navy, a notional- 10 percent of air force 
maintenance is added each year to the navy total to allow for mainten- 
ance of naval air -facilities . Half of all outlays on maintenance of 
communications, barracks, hospitals, and admlnistrative'^rehouse. are 
assigned to the ground forces, with the other half divided evenly among 
the navy and the air force. In the case of POL storage, half the main- 
tenance costs are charged to the navy and the other half shared by air 
force and ground ■ forces . 

(tff Procurement . Maval air procurement is included with that of 
the air force in the original. The same procedure (as with maintenance 
costs) is used to estimate naval air procurement for inclusion with 
other naval procurement. 

Construction . Construction of communications, barracks, 
hospitals, and administrative-warehouse facilities, as well as POL 
storage, is allocated in the same way as maintenance of these facili- 
ties. Naval air construction is estimated In the same way as naval 
air procurement and maintenance. 

^ Tables 8 and 9 provide the growth and structural calculations 
for the organizational regrouping Just described. There is substantial 
ground for the belief that the security forces, military R&D, and nu- 
clear energy activities were responsibilities largely outside the 
defense and n{|vy ministries; therefore, the corresponding outlays are 
set forth separately. For the most part, the bundle of miscellaneous 
expenditures — other personnel, O&M, and procurement costs— may also 
be associated with the Ministry of Defense (or Defense and Kavy) budget. 
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Table 8 

GROWTH OF ORGANIZATIONAL COMPONENTS OF SOVIET MILITARY OUTLAYS 
AT 1955 RUBLES, 1947-1951 (U) 
(Indexes, 1947 - 100} < 



1948 



1949 



1950 



1951 



Ground forces 

A. Unadjusted 

B. Adjusted 

Navy, Including naval air 

A. Unadjuated 

B. Adjuated 

Air (excluding naval air) force 

A. Unadjusted 

B. Adjusted 
Subtotal, three services 

A. Unadjusted 

B. Adjusted 

Other personnel, O&M, and 
procurement costs** 

Security forces, pay and 
subsistence 

R&D 

Nuclear energy 
Total 

A. Unadjusted*^ 

B. Adjusted 



96.4 
96.2 

114.7 
114.8 

121.9 
120.9 

105.8 
105.4 

102.9 

100.0 
110.5 
300.0 

107.6 
107.4 



113.4 
107.3 

146.1 
161.4 

125.2 
128.4 

121.8 
121.3 

120.6 

100.0 
122.4 
400.0 

123.0 
122.7 



118,4 
126.8 

175.5 
206.8 

152.3 
167.2 

136.4 
149.9 

131.4 

100.0 

135.5 
600.0 

137.8 
147.2 



131.2 
147.6 

193.1 
223^9 

187.1 
216.4 

155. 5 
177.2 

146.1 

100.0 

140.8 
700-0 

154.5 
169.0 



"including "mobilization troops." 

^Military pensions, pay and subsistence for reserves, pay and allowances 
of civilian personnel, miscellaneous O&M (maintenance of fixed communications 
facilities, maintenance of radar equipment, transportation, medical care, 
printing and publishing) and nonallocated electronic procurement (electronics 
for fixed communications facilities; ground radar). 

These index numbers are slightly different from those of Table 6 because 
of rounding errors in the allocation of resource components to particular 
services. 
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Table 9. 

STRUCTURE OF SOVIET MILITARY OUTLAYS AT 1955 RUBLES 
BY ORGANIZATION, 1947-1951 (U) 
(Percent of Total) • 





1947 


1 OA Q 

1946 


1949 


1 ACA 
l7D0 


1931 


A. Unadjusted 












Ground forces* 


40.8 


36.5 


37.6 


35.0 


34.6 


Navy» including naval air 


11.6 • 


12.4 


13,8 


14.8 


14.5 


Air (excluding naval air) force 


17.6 


20.0 


17.9 


19.5 


21.3 


Subtotal, three services^ 


70.0 


68.8 


69.3 


69.2 


• 70.4 


Other personnel, O&M, and 

procurement costs^ 


11 


11.1 


11.4 


11.0 


U.O 


Security forces, pay and 
subsistence 


8.6 


8.0 


7.0 


6.3 


5.6 


R&D 


6.6 


6.9 


8.6 


8.5 


7.9 


Nuclear enersv 


1.1 


3.2 


3.7 


4.9 


5.1 


Total** 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


B. Adjusted 












Ground forces 


39.5 


35.3 


34.5 


34,0 


34.6 


Navy, excluding naval air 


11.0 


11.7 


14.4 


15.4 


14.5 


Air (including naval air) force 


16.7 


18.8 


17.4 


19.0 


21.3 


Subtotal, three services^ 


67.1 


65.8 


66.3 


68.4 


70.4 


Other personnel, O&M, and 
procurement costs^ 


12.7 


12.2 


12.5 


11.3 


11.0 


Security forces, pay and 
subsistence 


9.5 


8.8 


7.7 


6.4 


5.6 


R&D 


9.5 


9.7 


9.4 


8.7 


7.9 


Nuclear energy 


1.2 


3,5 


4.1 


5.1 


5.1 


Total^ . 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



**Includlng "niobillzatlon troops," 

^Discrepancies between totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 
^See note (b). Table 8. 
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bttC are either not Integral to the costs of the main forces or not 
allocable to them with existing information. 

(1^ Since outlays other than on the three main services account 
for only a third or less of the total, the trend of growth for the 
three forces and that of aggregate military outlays is essentially the 
same. Within the three-force total It is clear (ignoring minor fluc- 
tuations) that the navy and air force gained substantially at the 
expense of the ground forces. This is only slightly magnified by the 
manpower adjustments. The relative importance in total outlays of 
the ground forces fell, and that of the other two forces increased, 
by five or six percentage points between 1947 and 1951 (depending on 
the variant), reflecting the difference between rates of growth of 
outlays of 7 percent for the ground forces (10.2 percent in the ad- 
justed variant), on one hand, and 17.9 (22.3) and 17.0 (21.3) per- 
cent, respectively, for the navy anci air forces, on the other. While 
growth for the navy and air forces was strong in all years, the naval 
buildup was particularly rapid in 1949 and 1950 and that of the air 
force was sharpest in 1950-1951. 

^ ' The structute of outlays by the three main forces is shown 
in Table 10 in a resource component breakdown. In the unadjusted vari- 
ant, it appears that the resource structure of ground force expendi- 
tures remained relatively constant over the period shown, in contrast 
to the pattern of the other two forces, where the share of personnel 
outlays declined sharply. Among components of naval outlays, procure- 
ment's share mushroomed by 1950, at the expense of the shares of all 
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Tabl* 10 

maKim or sovir nxuxuct omm a wi kubus 

■r SHVICB ARD USOURCB ELBOOff. 1947-19S1 (U) 
(ParcBBt of total outlays on Mch rarvlea) 







1S47 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Ground forcM 












A. 


Unadjutad* 














Kllltary paraoonal 


69.6 


68.5 


70.8 


70.4 


72.0 




OHI 


8.9 


10.1 


8.6 


8.5 


7.4 




tToemmm 


18.1 


18.2 


17.9 


18.6 


18.3 




Coutroetloa 


3.> 


3.2 


;.y 


2.6 


2.3 






100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


1. 


A4jMtad 














Ittlltny paraoonal 


<7.2 


83.8 


68,5 


69.7 


72,6 




out 


9.3 


10.8 


9.7 


8,7 


7.3 




traeuraMac 


20.5 


21.0 


21.5 


19.7 


18.4 




Conatrttctlea 




1.6 


2.4 


2.0 


1.7 




Total 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


tSSL 


1 iDcludlnc naval air 












At 


Daadjuatad 














Military paraonaal 


61.8 


55.6 


43.6 


37.4 


39.1 




out * 


14.7 


13.7 


11.4 


11.2 


11.7 




FrocnraMnt 


17.6 


25.6 


40.9 


48.0 


45.7 




Oanatnictloo 


5.9 


3.1 


. 4.0 


3.4 


3.6 




Total^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


B. 


Adjuatad 














Hllltary paraoaaal 


S5.7 


48.5 


40. B 


38.5, 


39.1 




OUl 


17.0 


15.8 


12.0 


11.0 


11,7 




FrocorcMnt 


20.5 


. 29.7 


43.0 


47.3 


45.7 




Oonatructlon 


6.8 


5.9 


' 4.2 


3.3 


3.6 




total* 


loo.o' 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


Air, 


eaelttdlm^ naval air 












A. 


UMdJitatad 














Hilicary paraoonal 


i9.0 


43.4 


41.8 


34.3 


28.6 




OM 


11.6 


10.1 


n.3 


11.0 


10.0 




Procurnant 


36.1 


43.4 


43.3 


50.4 


S6.6 




Conatniettoo 


S.2 


3.2 


3.6 


4.2 


4.8 




Total^ 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 . 


100.0 


100.0 




Adjuatad 














Military pacaoanal 


41.0 


34.0 


34.3 


30.8 


28.6 




OiM 


13.4 


11.7 


12.8 


11.6 


10.0 




Proeurment 


41.8 


30.6 


48.8 


53.1 


. 56.6 




CotMtructloa 


3.7 


3.7 


4.1 


4.5 


4.8 




Total'* 


100.0 


lOO.O 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 



'including 'WMllMtiOD troopa." 

^laerapaaelaa batwaaa totala and auoa of coBponaata ara dua to roundlnt. 
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other elements. The relative importance of air force procurement also 
Increased, although somewhat less dramatically. 

JifiT The manpower adjustment magnifies the increase in relative 
weight of personnel costs in the ground forces between 1948 and 1951 
and reduces the share of procurement in that service's total* On .the • 
other hand, with respect to the naval and air force structure, the adjust' 
ment damps the reduction in the personnel- share and the relative growth 
of procurement; however, the decline in the relative Importance of 
O&M is heightened, relative' to the unadjusted variant. 

Given the costing framework of the SOVOY data, a mission dis- 
tribution for the 1947-1951 period cannot be computed for the entire 
range of outlays • Table 11 • indicates the mission structure of procure- 
ment alone. The expected large Jump in strategic-offense outlays 
appears dramatically in Table 11 and Is shown as bunched In the years 
1948-1950. Naval procurement excluding aircraft and long-range sub- 
marines also grew strongly; In absolute terms outlays of this group 
exceeded those on strategic offense in 1951 by more than 50 percent. 
Procurement of ground equipment and material was the largest single 
claimant in 1947 at 46 percent of the total. By 1951, ground force 
procurement had fallen to less than a quarter of the total, not much 
larger than the naval share and considerably less than that of air 
defense, tacalr, and navalalr. 

£0) I noted earlier that SOVOY estimates were derived from build- 
ing block costing and were therefore independent of Soviet official 
budget data. Table 12 compares the SOVOY figures net of various outlay 
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Table 11 



SOVIET MILITARY PROCUREMENT AT 


1955 


RUBLES BY 


MISSION, 


1947-1951 (U) 




1947 


1948 


1949 


1950 


1951 


Billion rubles 












1. Strategic offense 


. .2 


1.6 


3.1 


4.0 


4.3 


2* Air defense, tacalr 
and navalalr 


4.5 


5.7 


5.0 


8.9 


14.1 


3. Ground^ 


6.4 


6.2 


7.1 


7.5 


8.1 


4 . Naval^ 


1.2 


2.1 


5.2 


7.1 


6.6 


5. Other air 


1.6 


2.0 


1.5 


.8 


1.0 


6. Other procurement^ 


.1 


a 





.5 


.9 


Total procurement^ 


14.0 


17.8 


22.2 


28.9 


34.9 


Percent distribution (excluding other procurement) 






1. Strategic offense^ 


1.5 


9.0 


14.0 


14.2 


12.6 


2. Air defense, tacair 
and navalalr 


32.5 


32.3 


22.7 


31.5 


41.4 


3. Ground^ 


45.8 


35.3 


32.4 


26.5 


23.8 


4. Naval*^ 


8.4 


12.1 


23.9 


25.1 


19.3 


5. Other air 


11.8 


11.3 


6.9 


2.7 


2.8 


Indexes of growth, 1947 - 100 












1. Strategic offense 


100 


762 


1462 


1914 


2038 


2. Air defense, tacair 
and navalalr 


100 


125 


109 


196 


311 


3. Ground^ 


100 


98 


111 


118 


127 


4 . Naval*^ 


100 


182 


447 


609 


562 


5. Other air 


100 


121 


92 


46 


59 


6. Other procurement^ 


100 


138 


363 


663 


1113 


Total procurement^ 


100 


127 


158 


206 


249 



Medium and heavy bombers plus long range submarines. 

lixcluding anti-aircraft artillery (included in air defense). 
^Excluding aircraft and long range sutunarines . 
^Fixed communication and ground radar equipment. 

Calculated from unrounded data. 
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Table 12 



COMPARISON OF SOVOY MILITARY OUTLAYS AT 1955 RUBLES 
AND SOVIET OFFICIAL "DEFENSE" AT CURRENT RUBLES, 1947-1951 (U) 



1947 1948 1949 1950 1951 

Billion rubles 

A. SOVOY, excluding 

1. Security forces and _ __ , « ^ . 
reserve pay ^^'^ 75.4 90.0 110.4 125.3 

2. Security forces, reserve ,,1 72 a 86 n inA a im * 
pay, and nuclear energy ^''^ ^^'^ 

3. Security forces, reserve 

pay, nuclear energy, and 61.7 64.0 76.7 93.7 107*6 
R&D 

B. Official "defense" 66.3 66.3 79.2 82,9 93.9 

C. Official "defense" plus , . _ . 

half of "science"* ^^'^ ".7 86.9 98 

Indexes. 1947 ° 100 
A. SOVOY, excluding 

1. Security forces and 



reserve pay 



100 107 128 157 178 



^ris ^cs::; "* 

3. Security forces, reserve 

pay, nuclear energy, and 100 104 124 152 174 
R&D 

B. Official "defense" 100 100 119 125 142 

C. Official "defense" plus 



half of "science"^ 



100 100 119 123 138 



* "Science": total outlays from all sources ("old series"). See 
Nancy Nlmttz Soviet Expenditures on Scientific Research , RM-3384-PR, 
Janu.nry 1963, pp. 40-41. 
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categories — reserve pay, security forces, nuclear energy, and R&D^-- with 
official "defense", with and without an allowance for the military R&D 
portion of "science" appropriations, which are charged under a separate 

• budget category. The correspondence between SOVOY and official series 
Is not especially close after 1949, a fact which could be due to price 
differences (whereas the official figures are in current rubles, the 

. SOVOY data are declared to be at constant 1955 prices) or to accounting 
transfers of outlays between explicit "defense" and other categories 
of the state budget, as well as to error In the SOVOY estimates.- 

C. THE 1951-1953 LINK; SGAM 

As Indicated, the data source for all years after 1950 Is 
CIA's Strategic Cost Analysis Model, developed by the Office of Strate- 
gic Research. This is a bulldlng-block model whose 1974 version, util- 
ised m the present series of reports, employs 1970 ruble prices as 
weights. 

Table 13 compares SCAM and SOVOY estimates for the two- years 
of the period of the present paper in which the two sets of estimates 
overlap. ' Since there* Is no Independent Interest here in comparing the 
two models, the comparison Is not extended beyond 1953. Considering 
first the resource half of Table 13, it Is apparent that there are 
serious divergences between the two sets of data. To cite but two 
examples, SOVOY estimates a 3 percent increase in total military outlays 
in 1953 whereas the SCAM entry shows a 3 percent decline. Construction 

(U) ^)n the ground that these outlays are financed outside of the 
"defense" budget — reserve pay by the reservists' employers, and the 
other three components from other parts of the state budget. 
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Table 13 

COMPARISON OF SCAM AND SOVOY-39 ESTIMATES, 1951-1953 (U) 



1951 



1952 



1953 



SCAM 



SOVOY . SCAM 



SOVOY SCAM 



I. RESOURCES^ 

Growth, annual X increases ' 

Military personnel 
06H 

Procurement 

Construction 

R&D 

Total outlays 

Structure, percent of total 

• Military personnel 
O&M 

Procurement 
Construction 
R6D . 
Other" 

Total outlays 

II. SERVICE 

Growth, annual Z Increases 



A0.8 
18.1 
33,9 
3.4 
3.4 
.3 



46.8 

12.3 
25.7 
2.1 
7.9 
5.1 



7.3 
8.1 
-2.9 
6.3 
3.2 
4.1 



42.2 
18.9 
31.7 
3.5 
3.4 
.3 



2.2 
11.4 

-1.4 
34.5 
7.5 
4.2 



100.0 100.0 100.0 



100.0 



Ground force 






6.7 


5.1 


-11.7 


Navy, Including naval air 






16.0 


-3.6 


-1.9 


Air force, excluding naval air 






-8.0 


4.5 


5.0 


Three services 






3.1 


3.1 


-4.7 


Security forces 






10.0 


0 


-11.4 


Structure, percent of total 












Ground force 


37.9 


34.6 


38.9 


34.9 


35.5 


Navy, Including naval air 


12.6 


14.5 


14.0 


13.4 


14.2 


Air force, excluding naval air 


27.2 


21.3 


24.0 


21.4 


26.1 


Three services 


77.7 


70.4 


76.9 


69.7 


75.9 


Security forces 


4.4 


5.6 


4.6 


5.4 


4.2 


R&D 


3.4 


7.9 


3.4 


8.1 


4.1 


Otlier** 


14.6 


16.1 


15.1 


16.9 


15.8 


Total 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 


100.0 




100^0 



100.0 



Command and support costs of SCAM are distributed by resource component. 



SCAM 



SCAM 



DOSAAF support. SOVOY: nuclear energy. 

excluding command and support costs. 

^SCAM: command and support, DOSAAF support, reserve pay and subsistence, pensions. 
SOVOY: nuclear energy, civilian pay, miscellaneous O&M, nonallocated electronics ■ 
procurement, DOSAAF, reserve pay and subsistence, pensions. 
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Is shown as Increasing by more than a third in the single year 1952 
according to SOVOY but only by 6 percent in the later CIA series. 
Structural differences are also marked. 

^ The SCAM data appear in the source In a mission-resource 
breakdown. The following schene has been used to provide a service 
distribution: 

SCAM Distribution Service Assignment 

Strategic attack (bombers Air- force 

and joint support) 

Strategic defense 

Fighters Air force 

AAA Ground force 

Control and warning 702 to air force; 30Z to 

ground force 

Ground 

Ground troops Ground force 

Tacair Air force 

Naval Navy 

Military transport aviation Air force 

Again there are significant divergences between the SCAM 
and SOVOY data, particularly with respect to the growth of air force 
outlays.^ The more recent CIA costing Indicates a sharp growth in 
naval forces In 1952 but a decline In the air force. SOVOY estimates 
Indicate a reverse pattern. SCAM shows a decline in navy expenditures 
in 1953. SOVOY a significant increase. And so forth. 



Cflf ^In SOVOY-39, it should be noted, pay and allowances of the secur- 
ity forces are assumed constant throughout the estimating period. 
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^flf The Cvo series differ in the price weights used, 1955 prices 
for SOVOY and 1970 prices for SCAM. In a letter to the author, CIA 
has supplied a list of conversion coefficients -for a number of elements 
of the cost model, to. enable transformation of 1955 ruble values first- 
to 1968 and then to 1970 prices. The 1968-to-1955 price ratios range 
from 0.91 to 1.52 but cluster around 1.1-1.2; transition to 1970 prices 
in most cases seems to involve an additional Increase of no more than 
8 percent. Thus* the average linked change from 1955 to 1970 prices . 
would seem to be on the order of 20-30 percent. It cannot be deter- 
mined at this point whether differential price change can help account 
for the sharp divergences between the SOVOY-39 and SCAM data series. 

P. A Hote on R&D 

(U) In the discussion in Part II, we noted that all the Soviet . . 
military services acquired some new weapons of post-war design. For 
example, the Army deployed the PT-76 amphibious vehicle and the S-60 
anti-aircraft gun. The Navy comnlssioned the "W" and "Z" class long- 
range submarines, the Chapayev and Sverdlov light cruisers and various 
other vessels. The Air Force acquired the MIG-9, the MIG-15 A and B, 
the HIG-17A, and the IL-28. And, of course, the USSR obtained the 
atom bomb. 

(U) Besides having developed the weapons actually deployed in 
the 1946-1953 period, the Soviet research and development establishment 
was simultaneously at work on weapons which were to appear in the years 
beyond 1953. Perhaps most startling to the Western world in terms of 
iimnedlate threat was the appearance of the large BISON and BEAR Inter- 
continental bombers In 1954 and 1955. R&D activities on these planes. 
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deployed in the mld-19508, must necessarily have begun soon after the 
end of World War II. Also in progress during the period was work on 
the dlcsel powered "G" class ballistic missile' submarine, the "H" class 
nuclear powered ballistic missile submarine, and the missiles with 
which they were to be equipped. New fighter interceptors, air-to-air 
missiles, and early warning systems were receiving attention. A sub- 
stantial R&D effort on space vehicles and launchers was in progress, 
as evidenced by the appearance of Sputnik in 1957 with effects on the 
world which are famUlar to all. Irrespective of the traditionalist 
military doctrine proclaimed In the early postwar period, it is obvi- 
ous that the Soviet leadership was looking to the future. 

(U) It is of some interest to note how the USSR was allocating 
its R&D effort among military missions and organizations. There has 
been no opportunity to analyze the situation for the years 1946-1949, 
tut some estimates are avaUable for the period 1950-1954. These are 
based on an examination of the dates at which all identifiable new 
Soviet weapons were first deployed. R&D dollar costs were assigned 
to each weapon and the outlays were spread back through the years 
from the time of first deployment. The mission and organizational 
subordination of each weapon was established and the Individual R&D 
costs were added for each year to arrive at totals for each mission, 
organization,' and class of weapon. The absolute levels of these totals 
in dollars or rubles alone would have little meaning, but their dis- 
tribution, even if based on dollar costs, may be interesting. The 
distribution is shown in Table 14. 
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Table 14 

ESTIHATED DISTRIBUTION OF SOVIET R&D EFFORT 1950-1954 
(Percentages) 



Organization 



Mission 


Army 


Navy 


Air 
Force 


Rocket 

r ui, 

(a) 


Space 
Organizations 
(b) 


Other 


Total 


Strategic Offensive 


0.0 


15.0 


38.3 


12.5 


0.0 


0.0 


65.8 


A/C and Air-Surface Missiles 
Land Based Missiles 
Sea Based Missiles 




15.0 


38.3 








; 38.3 
12.5 
15.0 


• 

Defensive 

Antl-Alrcraf t Artillery 
Surface-Air Missiles 
rignteiTs ana Air— Air Missiles 


0.1 
0.1 


0.0 


13.0 

3.0 
10.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


■ 13.1 

0.1 
3.0 
10.0 


General Purpose • 

• Amy Rockets 
Army Missiles 
Amy Tanks 
Navy-Surface Ships 
Navy-Torpedo Subs 
Air Force-Attack A/C 


1.4 

0.2 
0.9 
0.3 


10.7 

2.2 
8.5 


3.9 

3.9 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0. 


16.0 

0.2 
0.9 
0.3 
2.2 
8.5 
3.9 


Support 
Radar 

Transport A/C 
Helicopters 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


2.3 

0,7 . 

1.0 

0.6 


2.3 

0.7 
1.0 
0.6 


Space Systems 

Launch Systems 
Vehicles 


0.0 


0.0 


0.0 


. 0.0 


2.8 

1.7 
1.0 


0.0 


2.8 

1.7 
1.0 


TOTALS 


1.6 


25.7 


55.1 


i2;5 


2.8 


2.3 


100.0 



niscrepancles between totals and sums of components are due to rounding. 
*Not organized as a separate entity until 1960. 
Ministries of Communications and Defense, and Academy of Sciences. 

Source: Edmund D. Brunner, Jr., "U.S. and Soviet RDT&E: Economic and Structural 
Considerations," WN-7870-1, The Rand Corporation, July 1972. 
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(U) It caa be observed that during these years, the USSR placed 
considerable enphasls on RU> f or the strategic offensive aleslon^ as . 
it apparently absorbed around two-thirds of the total R&D budget, 
costed In dollars. The" Air Force was the largest single beneficiary, 
as at this tlae there were large outlays for developing the BADGER 
medium bomber, the BISON and BEAR Intercontinental bombers, and associ- 
ated alr-to-surface missiles. However, the. Navy and the precursor or- 
ganizations of the rocket forces received substantial amounts for work 
oin the first ballistic mlssUe submarines and the ICBM. The effort to- 
strengthen the air defense system was almost entirely an Air Force 
activity, and 13 percent of total outlaya were for this purpose. Tba 
strategic and air defense missions » together with smaller expenditures 
for tactical aviation R&D, confined to give the Air Force about 55 per- 
cent of all R&D funding. The Army, vith much less complex weapons, 
apparently spent less than 2 percent of the total. The general purpose 
forces mission, with 16 percent of all R&D, ranked a poor second to 
the strategic mission, but someirtiat higher than air defense. Navy 
Involvement In both the strategic and general purpose missions com- 
bined to give that Service about one-fourth of total R&D outlays. 
The early R&D efforts on space activities amount to about 3 percent 
of the total, and these activities were destined to absorb rapidly 
increasing shares of the overall budget. The Strategic Rocket Forces, 
already a substantial claimant (12.5 percent)^ were In later years to 
assume first place in the R&D hierarchy. To what extent these pat- 
terns would be altered by ruble costing cannot be determined. 
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IV. SOMKMOr AND CONCLOSIONS 

Following the end of World War II, a substantial demoblll- .-. 
cation of Soviet forces took place, lasting through 1947 and perhaps In 
t* the first part of 1948. A subsequent buildup, which Is likely to 
have begun seriously in 1949, brought a growth In the size of all the 
services to 1952. Between 1952 and 1953,' the Ground Forces decreased 
ia size, while the Air Force and Kavy continued to grow. Overwhelm--^ 
ingly preponderant in the force and budget atructure at the end of 
the war, the Ground Forces declined tangibly In relative weight in 
favor of the other two services. 

(U) With respect to forces In being, the USSR concentrated Its'^tl' . 
strength In the homeland and In Europe, and these forces were not of 
a nature to apply military might over remote areas of the world. The. 
increasingly mechanized ground troops possessed the bulk of the man-; 
power and established their first airborne divisions. Much attention 
was given to developing and Improving tactical aviation for the support 
of the ground troops. The air defense system grew rapidly and was 
given priority In the acquisition of new Jet fighter aircraft. The 
Navy's growing fleet was modernized » but the bulk of It consisted of 
ships and submarines with limited range capabilities. Europe was In- 
deed held hostage while the Soviet Union took Its first steps toward 
acquiring strategic air po%ier. The Long Range Air Force was estab- 
lished and equipped with the TU-4, and doubtless with some numbers of 
atomic weapons. This force could have heavily damaged Western Europe, 
but at best it had only marginal capacity against the U.S. 
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<U) While the nature of the forces in being during the 1946-1953. 
period seemed generally consonant with traditional Soviet nilitary 
doctrine, the USSR implemented in these years a substantial research 
and develo^ent program with the objective of establishing a truly 
intercontinental strategic nuclear capability. This R&D effort vas 
to result in a limited long range air force, but very powerful nuclear 
ICBM and fleet balllsclc missile forces comprising the Soviet portion 
of "the balance of terror," ■i*''''!'^'^^^^^-- 



m ■ 
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Appendix 

SOVIET HILXTABY OUTLAYS DURING WORLD WAR XX .>tV;^.^ 

For the purpose of developing estlnates of Soviet military ex- •r'"; ^;^^^|^^ 
penditures In the early postwar years, as well as for the purpose of 
serving as a base of comparison with such estimates, it would be use- V 
ful to develop estloiates for World War II. This Appendix Is intended-. 
to help meet that objective. It is made possible by the appearance 
in the U;S. of a Soviet work on World War II finance that was pre- 
viously unobtainable.^ 

The first step is to split ''defense" expenditures in the Soviet 
state budget between the two military users — the COmmissariata of 
Defense (NKO) and Navy (NKVMF) . Total defense expenditures, 1940-19A|^ 
and NKO expenditures, 1941-1945, are given in absolute terms (FS, pp^ 
and 57). NKO outlays in 1940 may be calculated from the 1941 f ^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
index numbers for 1941-1945 shown oh p. 66 of the source. The same'- page "^-^lip^l^"' 
al SO' shows, the index numbers for total , defense (which are, incidentally,- ^IVf 
consistent with the absolute figures provided on p. 57). Comparable 
Index numbers for NKVMF outlays are cited on p. 334. The three sets 
of .index numbers are shown below, along with the 19A0 base figures for 
the shares of NKO and NKVMF outlays in total defense which the index ' 
numbers imply: 




Col. (Reserve) V. N. Dutov, ed., Finansovala sluzhba 
Vooruzhennvkh Sil SSSR v period voiny, Voenizdat, 1967, hereafter 
abbreviated to FS. Translated in JPRS 622294-1 and -2, 21 June, 1974, 
as Finance Service of the Soviet Armed Forces During the War . Page 
references below are to the Russian text. 
2 

It seems clear that the' indexes refer to current-price, not constant- 
price magnitudes. 
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Indexes, 1940 - 100 

Total defense 
NKO 
NKVMF 

Implied 1940 shares In 
total defense, - percent 

NKO ' 
NKVMF 

The differences In the inplled 1940 shares are too large to be' 
attributed solely to rounding of the Index numbers. Therefore, -it is 
possible that there Is a third component of the total "defense" series 
other than NKO and NKVMF outlays. It seems useless to speculate on the 
identity of this component, but It Is surely small In size. If NKO.., 
outlays In 1940 are subtracted from total defense in that year, the . !. 
difference Is 10.2 billion rubles. Arbitrarily, it is assumed that NKVMF 
expenditures In 1940 were 10 BR. and the figure Is extended In time by ihe 
NKVMF Index cited above. The resulting estimates are shown In Appendix 
Table 1. 

We can now establish the values of NKO procurement^ of armS| aanunl- 
tion, vehicles, and other equipment, by type (Appendix Table 2). The fig- 
ures in Appendix Table 2 are calculated from annual shares of all NKO ' ' 
procurement in total NKO outlays and from the annual structure of NKO 
procurement. FS also provides Indexes of procurement outlays and annual 
percentage Increases. These may be compared with corresponding figures 
calcuated from Appendix Table 2, as in Appendix Table 3. 



Procurement may Include major hardware repair, in full or in part. 
It seems likely that minor repair — what the Soviets call "current" repair- 
Is a component of maintenance outlays (see p. 54 below). 



1941 



1942 1943 1944 1945 



146.1 
155.1 
102.0 



190.8 
216.5 
80.6 



220.1 
250.4 
81.8 



242.6 
274.5 
93.7 



225.7 
252.8 
109.9 



83.1 
16.9 



81.1 
18.9 



82.0 
18.0 



82.4 
17.6 



81.0 
19.0 
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Appendix Table 1 

SOVIET DEFENSE OUTLAYS, 1940-1945 
(BUlion rubles, prices of each year) 





Defense 




Of which 




KKO 


NKVMF 


Unidentified 


1940 


56.8 


46.6 


10.0 


.2 


1941 


83.0 


72.3 


10.2 


.5 


1942 


108.4 


100.9 


8.1 


-.6 


1943 


125.0 


116.7 


8.2 


.2 


1944 


137,8 


127.8 


9.4 




1945 


128.2 


117.8 


11.0 


-.6 



Source; 
^ee text. 
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Appendlx Table 2 

NKO Procurenent Outlays by Type, 1940-1945 
(BUllon rubles) . 





1940 


1941 


19A2 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Total NKO procurement* 
of which 


14.6 


24.2 


34.0 


39.6 


44.3 


31.6 


Ar.tUlery, infantry 
vespons, and ammuni- 
tion 


6.1 


10.1 


15.2 


17.0 


19.4 


13.0 


Air force armament 


5.5 


8.5 


9.5 


12.6 


12.0 


9.5 


' Armored ' equipment 


1.0 


3.7"= 


7.1'' 


4.6 


5.7 


5.4 


Motor vehicles and 
tractors 


1.1 


d 


d 


3.3 


5.5 


2.6 


Other armament and 
supplies^ 


.8 


1.8 


2.2 


2.1 


1.7 


1.1 



Totals do not necessarily equal sums of components due to 
rounding. 

^pTochle vooruzheale 1 Imushchestvo . Including ''technical 
and chemical equipment ( Imushchestvo) , cotnmunlcatlons equipment 
and many other items of military equipment and supplies" (voennaia 
tekhnika i imushchestvo) , FSj p . 68 . 

Including motor vehicles. 

'^Included with armored equipment. 

Source i 

Computed from NKO totals In Appendix Table 1 and data in FS giving 
annual shares of all procurement in the NKO totals and the struc- 
ture of NKO procurement (pp . 66-68) . 
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Appendix Table 3 

Comparisons of Reported and Calculated Indexes (1940 ■ 100) 
and Annual Percentage Increases of 
NKO Procurement, .1941-1945 



1941 



1942 



1943 



1944 



All NKO procurement 

Indexes: Reported 

Calculated 

Z increases: Reported 
Calculated 

Artillery, etc . 

Indexes:- Reported 

Calculated 

Z Increases: Reported 
Calculated 

Air force armament 

Indexes : Repor ted 

Calculated 

X increases: Reported 
Calculated 

Armored equipment, vehicles 
and tractors 

Indexes: Reported 

Calculated 

Z increases: Reported^ 
Calculated 



165.7 
165.8 

65.7 
.65.8 



165.0 
165.6 

65.0 
65.6. 



155.5 
154.5 

55.5 
54.5 



173.3 
176.2 

73.3 
76.2 



232.7 
232.9 

40.5 
40.5 



247.2 
249.2 

49.8 
50.5 



173.0 
172.7 

11.3 
11.8 



334.8 
338.1 

93.2 
91.9 



270.9 
271.2 

16.4 
16,5 



276.9 
278.7 

12.0 
11.8 



228.8 
229.1 

32.3 
32.6 



373.0 
376.2 

11.4 
11.1 



303.2 
303.4 

11.9 
U.9 



314.8 
318.0 

13.7 
14.1 



218.7 
218.2 

-4.4 
-4.8 



523.9 
533.3 

22.8 
41.8 



216^.1 ■ ^ 




371^: 
38l€o 

-5^9 



-28:6 ^r^-- 



Other armament and supplies 

Indexes: Reported 217.1 257.0 242,9 

Calculated 225.0 275.0 262.5 

Z increases: Reported 117.1 18.4 -5.5 

Calculated 125.0 22.2 -4.5 



Source : 



208.9 129i7 . . , 

212.5 137<i5" .v^. :. 

-14.0 -37.9 

-19.0 -35^3. ,.l^r;f 



,■4 
' it. 



FS, pp. 68-69, and Appendix Table 2. 
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Appendix Table 3 Indicates chat the values of Appendix Table 2,'. 
computed from source data on annual shares, are reasonably consistent 
with source data on indexes and percentage increases, with the pos- • 
-sible exception of the series for "other, armament and supplies" and ~ 
the figures for "armored equipment, vehicles and tractors" In 1944-1945. 
In the latter cases, the difficulty seems easily resolved: reported 
index numbers and reported percentage Increases . are Inconsistent. 
Calculated from the reported index numbers, the percentage Increases ■ 
are close to ones I have computed directly from the absolute values: v 

Armored equipment, etc. 
1944 1945 " 

Calculated percentage Increase, based on 

Appendix Table 2 41^3 -28.6 

• Reported percentage increase 22.8 *.5,9 

Percentage increase computed from reported 

index numbers. Appendix Table 3 . 40,5 -29,1 

Apparently, the source computed the percentage Increases In 1944 
and 1945 from values of armored equipment alone, without motor vehicles 
and tractors; the values in Appendix Table 2 for armored equipment alone 
imply changes of 23.9 and -5.3 percent in 1944 and 1945 respectively— 
i.e., close to the percentage Increases reported In the source. 

The relative divergences of calculated from reported percentage^ 
changes In Appendix Table . 3 for "other armament and supplies" are par- 
ticularly marked in 1942-19A4 . This series Is vulnerable to error . 
because the 1940 entry contains a single significant digit and because 
of the small size of the values in other years. However, the abeolute 
error Is not likely to be large for any of the members of the series 
In Appendix Table 2. 

Again, It seems evident that the source Indexes are computed from 
current rather than constant-price series. 

Pay and money allowances as well as transportation expenditures 
in the NKO allocation may also be computed for each of the years in 
this period, as shown in Appendix Tables 4 and 5. For their SNIP accounts, 
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Appendix TaUe 4 

Pay and Honey Allowances, NKO, 1940-1945 
(BUllon rubles).. 



1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 

Servicemen 8.2 13.6 24.6 30.2 32.6 45'; 

Workers and Employees .. .7 1.1 1.6 2,0 2 



Total : 24.3 25.7 31.8 34.6 47/ :* ' 

].*'• .".neaias not available. _ ^ , \ '' ■•' 

Source : - ' , < " " 

Calculated from percentage shares in total RKD outlays for 1941^" 
1945 reported by FS^ p. 214, and absolute HKO totals from Appendix ' 
Table 1. FS, p. 215 also provides Index numbers on a 1940 base for,"' 
servicemen pay and allowances. The annual percentage Increases In- ^ . 
plied .by the reported Index numbers are very close to those calcii- . 
la ted from the absolute values of the first row in this tabled There- 
fore,* the-lqdex numbers "are used to calculate a 1940 value of servicemen, 
pay and allowances. . V . - 

Appendix Table .5 

Transportation Outlays, MKO, 1940-1945 
(Million rubles) 



1940 1941 1942 1943 1944 1945 



Expenditures on military 
shipments 



Freight 


559 


793 


1039 


2763 


4143 


2907 


Troops (Eshelonnie perevozki) 


199 


270 


284 


629 


459 


692 


Passengers 


486 


533 


710 


938 


803 


1178 


Shipments by water 


62 


48 


133 


155 


70 


129 


Unidentified 


21 


24 


27 


2 


7 


14 


■ Total 


1327 


1667 


2193 


4488 


5482 


4920 



Maintenance and repair of spur 

lines and rolling stock 18 14 7 11 13 20 



Includes value of passenger and freight shipments completed on 
vatervaya. 

Source: 

FS, pp. 157, 158. 
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compiled nore than 20 years ago^ Bergsoa and Heymann eatlnated total 
military pay as 4.1 billion rubles In 1940 and 14.2 billion in 1944, 
on the basis of fragmentary indications.^ Judging from Appendix Table 4« 
the absolute and; relative error of the Bergson-Heymann estimates ±n\ 
either year Is .subatantlal, but the Implied relative growth between the 
benclinarks.waa reasonably accurate*. 

Finally, ve are also told that outlaya on (a) baths and laundries 
came to 196 million rubles in 1940, 258 million In 1941, 333 million in 
1942 and 358 million in 1945; (b) "current" repair of military buildings 
,and equipment was - over 175 million rublea in 1940 but was cut sharply.-' 
'to. 58 mlilion in 1943.^ ' / 

Further direct 'breakdown of the HKO totala is not possible. Appen- 
dix Table 6 dlsplaya available. data on relative financing of construction 
and hardware repair: these data too are at current pricea. The aource 
asserts that because of the availability Vof materials and services, re- 
quiring ho- budget .outlay and because of decreases In cost, substantial., 
savings were achieved <FS, p. 116). We are also told (FS , p. 117) that . 
after 1 May 1942 the pay of staff military personnel of military con- 
struction organizations was paid from funda covering general military.-, 
pay and allowancea (paragraph 1, article 1 of the NKO eatimate). .Thua, 
changes in the real volume of construction were different from the 
pattern indicated, by the index in Appendix Table 5. There may be a -sim- 
ilar understatement of the real volume. of repair in Appendix Table 6. in 
view of the widespread use of soldiers in repair enterprises (7S, p. 109) 
Thla should also be true of the procurement time series in view of Soviet 
claims of substantial cost and price decreaaes during the war. 



Abram Bergson and Hans Heymann, Jr., Soviet national Income and 
Product 1940 through 1948 . R-253, June 1953, Table 3. 
2 

FS, pp. 175-176, 183. In addition to the indicated outlays on 
baths and laundriea financed from article 11 of the NKO "estimate** 
(smeta) , there wre expenditures for the aame purposes scattered among 
other artidea of the estimate- (pp. 176-177). 
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Appendix Table 6 

Relative Outlays on Construction and Hardware Repair, 
NXD, 1940-1945 



1940 1941 1942 1943 . 1944 1945 

Percent distribution of annual 

NKO outlays on construction • . 

Defensive (oboronltel*noe) 18.2 54.4 65:5 58.1 52.1 12.9 



General military (obahchev • ! 

voiskovoe) '69.7* 36.8 ' 23.5 '29.2 40.7-^61.3 

Airfield.. 5.2 5.2 6.2 5.4 4.8 

Other 7!? 3.6 5.8 6.5 1.8 20.0 



Total . . 100.0 100.0 .100.0 100.0 100.0. 100.0 

. . Index. 1940 ■ 100 /; 

Financing construction . ICfo.0 .1X0.0. 90.0 51.0 66.5 *-75.9 . 

Financing hardware repair 100 228- . 223 281 317 * . 410 

Source: 

FS , pp. 105 » 114, 116. Outlays are identified as those financed - 
from paragraphs 6 (construction)- and 21 (hardware repair) .of the MXO . 
estimate; 
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RICVMF Outlays 

The Navy's expenditures — In total and by component, as avallabler^ 
are conpiled in Appendix Table 7. Kaintenance accounted for 38 percent 
of the total' In. the last 'preiar year but about ' three-fifths durlng>tli^ 
war. Procurement outlays uere more than half ' of the total .in 1940j«^^ 
less than two-fifths during the war. Construction was cut way back; 

The source's chapter on Ravy outlays provides two dlfferent.^^ 
dexes for total construction* However, it seems clear that the secbxul 
(p. 355) Identified as the "volume (ob"em) of capital construction"^^' 



to the physical volume rather than, to the financing of navalj 
etion.' The first la. tberefere*-used':lri the development of#Air 



. refers 
construction, 
dix Table 7. 

. ■ Sunnary« NKO and NKVMF 

. Appendix Table 8 summariEes the estimates of expenditures bv 

« and HKVMF, developed on the basis of FS. The NKO residual accounts 

for almost half of all NKO outlays in 1940 but falls to about 35 

' cent in 1943-1944 and less than 30 In 1945. ' Host of this residua^ 

probably O&M outlays— primarily on POL and troop subsistence; cons t^] 

1 ''^T'jWJ 
tlon is probably a relatively minor element. The residual may or My^ 

2 

not cover some pensions and family allowances. 




The Structure of Cumulative Defense Outlays- *- ■ ■ ' 

On p. 132, FS states that the aggregate cost of fuel, food,^a^^F^^^^#%^^^^;i' 
olothlng used by both NKVMF and NKO during the war was 150.3 billion / 
rubles, or 25.8 percent of State Budget outlays on defense. Presumaliiy, 




See also below, p. 60 of this Appendix, 



Inclusion is Implied by chapter 16 of FS. However, Zverev, the4: 
long-time Minister of Finance, asserts the contrary. A. Zverev, /^^j^-^"- 
"Sovetskle flnansy v period Vellkoi otechestvennoi voiny," Flnansy SSSR ," 
1967, No. 5, p. 24. 
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Appendlx Table 7 

Indexes of MKVHF Outlays, 194X-1945 
(Billion rubles, except as indicated) 





1940 


1941 


1942 


1943 


1944 


1945 


Procurement 


5.3 




3.0 


3.2 


3.5 


4.3' 


Construction, total 


.9 




.3 


.2 


.4« 


.5 


Coastal and base 


.5 


'mm 




• e 






Barracks and associated ^ 














personnel construction 


.2 


m m 


_c 








Fuel-, arms, anno and 
equipment depots 














.1 












Aviation^ 


.1 


.2 


.1 


.2 


.4 


.4 


"Maintenance," total 


3.8 


« a 


4.8-* 




5.5 


6.2 


components: Indexes, 1940 ■ 100 












200+ 


Fay (par. 1, art. 1) 


100 


« a 


• » 


• ■ 


• « 


Subsistence 


100 










172 


Transportation 


100 










191 


Combat and physical training 


100 


• • 


c.wj 




• • 


. . 


Housing and medical service 


100 




c.67^ 






• ■ 


Hydrographlc service 


100 


88.3 


36.1 


30.9 






Floating equipment and harbors 


100 


* * 


42.4 


. « 


48.8 




All NKVMF outlays 


10.0 


10.2 


8.1 


8.2 


9.4 


11.0 



"-*' means less than SO million rubles 



° Katarmennoe 1 kul'turno-bytovoe stroltel' stvo 

**By the Airfield Construction Administration of the Navy 

^Figures refer to the "volume" (ob"em) rather than to the financing 
of construction. 

**In 1942 and in 1943. 

^Computed as a residual, total NKVMF outlays less the other two 
major components. 

Source : ^ 

Indexes of procurement, conistruction and maintenance (which are in- 
dicated as comprising all of Navy expenditures) In 1942 and 1943, along 
with indexes of total Navy outlays, all on a 1940 base ( FS , pp. 334-335), 
imply the following shares in total Navy outlays in 1940: procurement 
53 percent, maintenance 38 percent, construction 9 percent. This calcu- 
lation Is crude because the index number for maintenance is stated as 
approximately 125 in both 1942 and 1943, However, when the index numbers 
are translated to absolute values on the basis of these computed shares 
and the absolute totals given In Appendix Table 1, the results are in 
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Source: (coritd.) 

rough conformity with a statement In the source that on the average 
during the war, maintenance accounted for 60 percent of all Navy alloca- 
tions (PS, p. 334). 

Indexes of maintenance components are taken from pp. 335-337. 
Values for construction components are the product of 1940 shares and 
Index numbers for other years, from pp. 354. The Indicated construction 
components accounted for 97.6 percent of all construction outlays In 
1940. ' 
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Appendix Table 8 

Sunnnary of HKO and NKVMP Military Expenditures, 1940-1945 
(Billion rubles) 



NX0, total 

Pay and allowances 
Procurement of hardware 
Operations and Maintenance . 
Transportation outlays 
Current repair, buildings' 
and equipment 
Other: other O&M, construction 
and unidentified 

MKVMF, total 

Maintenance 
Procurement. 
Construction 



1940 


1941 


19A2 


'I9A3 


1944 


1945 


46.6 


72,3 


100.9 


116.7 


127.8 


117.8 


9 

14.6 


24.3 
24.2 


25.7 
34.0 


31.8 
39.6 


34.6- 
44.3 


. 47 
31.6 


1.3 


1.7 


2.2 


4.5 


s.s . 


4.9 


.2 




. . 


.1 




* a 


22 


22.1 


39.0 


40.7 


43.4 


34 


10.0 


10.2 


8.1 


8.2 


9.4 


..'11.0 


3.8 
5.3 
.9 


■ *' 

* * 

• • 


4. 
3.0 
.3 


8*~ 
3.2 
.2 


5.5 
3.5. 
.4^ 


•6.2 
4.3 
/ ..5 



*In both 1942 and 1943. 
Source : 

Appendix Tables 1> 2, 4» 5 and 7, and p. 54 of this Appendix. 
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the statement refers to the years 1941-1945. Thus, we may establish 
the following breakdown: ' 



Total .defense, 1941t194S 
Procurement 

Pay anl allowances 



NKVMP 

NKO 

NKVMP^ 



Fuel, food, clothing total 

Construction, NKVMF 

Remainder: NKO construction, other 
O&M.and nlscellaneous for both 
comiilssarlats 



583 billion rubles 

174 
c. 16 

163 
c. 16 

150 

2 



62 



The' remainder Is 11 percent of the aggregate total, which suggests 
Chat construction In the HKO accounted for considerably under 10 .P«r^; 
cent of both the defense and HKO totals. . . I*'- ..I 



^Assuming that pay accounted for half of navy maintenance In 1940 
and grew at a steady rate until 1945, 
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